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GULLS. 
BY HAROLD JOHNSON. 
A hurry of white gulls upon the bay 
At ebb-tide by the softly sounding shore: 
A shimmer of white wings like falling spray, 
A sunlit path across the ocean floor: 
They tumble madly, wheeling in the sky, 
Or smoothly dip or float upon the sea; 
Or, glad and strong, away toward ocear fly, 
Restless with life, and beautiful, and free. 
—From * Roadmakers.”’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The magnitude of the distress in Mace- 
donia is appalling. The villages have 
been burned, the country devastated with 
fire and sword, and a large part of the in- 
habitants slaughtered, often with inde- 
scribable cruelties. Of the survivors, 
100,000 women, children, and aged men 
are homeless and shelterless. Twenty- 
one American missionaries unite in an 
appeal testifying to the desperate charac- 
ter of the situation, and urging that the 
Red Cross be sent to carry help. The 
imagination recoils before the suffering 
involved in such a state of things. When 
the more humane half of the human fam- 
ily has a voice in public affairs, it may be 
hoped that such horrors will not be per- 
mitted. In the meantime there should be 





a large response to the appeal, published 
in another column, for funds to feed the 
starving non-combatants. 





The politicians and the papers in Bos- 
ton that have taken the !ead in denounc- 
ing the employment of young women as 
telegraph messengers on grounds of pro- 
priety, are not at all noted for their re- 
gard for propriety in other respects. This 
strengthens the suspicion that their out- 
cry is, if not ‘‘for revenue only,”’ atleast for 
revenue chiefly, Young women have long 
been employed as telegraph messengers in 
London, without disastrous results. A 
year or two ago one of the great rail- 
roads replaced with men the women em- 
ployed as clerks and stenographers in its 
Chicago offices. If the Illinois Legislature 
had punished ‘he railroad by annulling its 
charter, the action would have been no 
more unjust or absurd than that of the 
Boston Aldermen in declaring that the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’ shall 
not do business in Boston if it employs 
young women. But if the young women 
do the same work as the boys, and do it 
better, as the Western Union asserts, then 
they ought to receive at least equal pay. 





WOMEN RESIST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


The religious persecution just now go- 
ing on in far-away Russia sometimes takes 
fantastic forms, almost incomprehensible 
to an Occidental mind. In the Orient, 
however, as in Europe and America, wom- 
en as a Class are found to be faithful to 
their religious convictions, and ready to 
endure much rather than sacrifice them, 

It is the well-known policy of the Rus- 
sian government to put pressure upon all 
its non-orthodox subjects to make them 
conform to the State Church. Whether 
Jews, Doukbobors, German Lutherans, or 
Polish Catholics, those who will not con- 
form must suffer. Just now the screws 
are being put upon the Jews, the Georgi- 
ans, and the Armenians. In the Cau- 
casus, where the population is largely 
Armenian, the government is sending in 
cvlonies uf orthodox Russians and settling 
them there to crowd out the original peas- 
antry. Those who will turn orthodox, 
however, are not deprived of their land, 
but are given additional grants of govern- 
ment land and other favors, 

Not long ago about twenty-five Arme- 
nian peasants in the village of Karakilissa 
made up their minds to join the State 
Church, and sent a petition to the Russian 
synod asking to be baptized. A few days 
later they repented of this act of hypoc- 
risy, and wrote to the synod that they 
had decided to remain in their own 
church. They supposed this would end 
the matter; but some time later they re- 
ceived notice from the Governor of Alex- 
andropol to be ready for baptism on a 
certain day. The peasants told the Gov- 
ernor that they had changed their minds, 
aud had already notified the synod to that 
etiect. The Governor answered: ‘*We 
have orders from St. Petersburg to bap- 
tize you. Those who go back on their 
word will be exiled to Siberia.” 

The next Sunday the Governor came to 
the village with a regiment uf Cossacks, 
accompanied by the Russian arch-priest, 
Vassilov, with Bible and crozier, and 
many officers and Russian ladies carrying 
bouquets, to attend the ceremony; but 
the peasants refused to be baptized. The 
Governor first tried to persuade them; 
then, failing in this, he ordered the Cos- 
sacks to use their whips. The unwilling 
converts were flogged to the place of bap- 
tism like uuruly cattle, and the Cossacks 
mounted guard over them with their 
whips to keep them from running away, 
while the priest read from the Bible and 
sprinkled them with holy water. The 
wives of the unfortunate men, with their 
children, left the village, declaring that 
they could not live with husbands who 
let themselves be converted by force. 
This is the Vassilov who was lately re- 
ported by the press despatches to have 
been assassinated ‘for converting three 
Armenian villages.’’ 

The Czar has lately issued a ukase, con- 
fiscating the property of all the Armenian 
churches throughout the Empire. This 
has led to riots, in which a number of 
women as well as men have been killed. 
The usual course is to send a regiment of 
Cossacks to an Armenian city to break 
open the doors of the church and rifle 
the church treasury. The people resist 
what they regard as robbery, and the sol- 
diers then shoot down men, women and 
children. Demonstrations of protest, ac- 





companied with more or less disturbance, 
have taken place at Kars, Baku, Tiflis, 
Alexandropol, Erivan, Shusha, Elizavet- 
pol and elsewhere. In all these the wom- 
en have taken an active part. At Kars, 
the peasant women from the surrounding 
country, all of whom wore mourning on 
the day of the demonstration, bitterly re- 
proached some of the city ladies who 
were dressed in bright colors. A petition 
to the Czar to recall his ukase was circu- 
lated among the men. The women asked 
to sign too, They were told that their 
names were not wanted, but they insisted 
upun siguing. An old peasant woman 
who could not write was the leader of 
this movement for the right of petition by 
women, and she was the first to inscribe 
her mark, 

At Etchmiadzin, where the head of the 
Armenian Church has his See, it is the 
custom to hold a great popular gathering 
at the time of the preparation of the holy 
oil with which Armenian babies are 
anointed at their christening. This oil is 
expressed from many different plants and 
herbs, and, when mixed together, it boils 
without fire, by chemical action. The 
more ignorant of the people believe that 
the boiling is miraculous, and come from 
lovg distances to see it. This year, for 
fear of a disturbance, the oil was prepared 
secretly, but several thousand people 
assembled. About four hundred women 
gathered before the house of the venerable 
prelate who is now the head of the Arme- 
nian Church, The women sang revolu- 
tionary songs, and then chose delegates 
from their number to go to the head of 
the church and beg him not to give up the 
church property. He promised that he 
would not voluntarily surrender it. The 
women again sang revolutionary songs, 
and then wept, and dispersed. Such 
demonstrations on the part of these usu- 
ally gentle and submissive Oriental wom- 
en show how profoundly their hearts have 
been moved by the government’s religious 
tyranny. A famous cunqueror once said, 
in substance: ‘‘When the people hate us 
so thateven the old women empty their 
slop-jars upon our heads from the house- 
tops as we ride through a city, we are 
lost.” The despotism of Russia must 
eventually be liberalized, either by evolu- 
tion or by revolution. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The first woman lawyer recently ap- 
peared in the Missouri Supreme Court to 
argue acase. She is Miss Gratia Wood- 
side of Salem, Dent County. The case 
was dismissed for failure of the attorney 
for the appellant to file a brief, thus per- 
mitting Miss Woodside to win her case 
without an argument. Miss Woodside is 
a practising attorney of Dent County, and 
a daughter of Judge Woodside. 

At the opening of the women’s law 
class of the New York University, a letter 
was read from Miss Helen Gould on the 
value of legal education for women. This 
value is appreciated more and more every 
year, and though women lawyers are few, 
the number of women with enough legal 
training to give them a firm self-reliance 
in transacting business is large. The New 
York World, commenting on women and 
the law, says: ‘A little learning may bea 
dangerous thing, but unquestionably a 
little law is better for the feminine mind 
than none at all. It is likely to be of par- 
ticular value to the business woman, and 
there is no reason why she should not re- 
gard a smattering of it, acquired alung 
with stenography or bookkeeping, as a 
valuable commercial asset. The main 
principles of business law are not difficult 
of acquirement, and the intellectual grasp 
which the ordinary college girl shows in 
the higher academic studies has proved 
how capable the feminine brain is of mas- 
tering mental tasks once thought too dif- 
ficult for it.’’ 





CLUB WOMEN AS WIVES. 

M. M. Mangasarian, in a lecture at Chi- 
cago, declared that club women make the 
best wives. ‘‘The question of bread,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as long as it remains unsolved, will 
crowd out all other intellectual and ethi- 
cal considerations. But life is not worth 
having if it is to be exclusively a fight for 
bread. Women have been criticised for 
joining literary clubs, but the club, in- 
stead of injuring the home, has been the 
means of saving it. Who would care to 
iive with a woman who is only a good 
housekeeper—without any tastes for art, 
literature, or science? Club life, in de- 





veloping woman mentally, gives ber the 
only beauty that doth not fade. Even as 
the man who is heart and soul after ‘dol- 
lars’ makes a poor husband, so is that 
woman an uninspiring companion whose 
horizon never extends beyond her parlor 
and kitchen.”’ 


-_-- 


CLEAR VOICES FOR GERMANY. 





Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, president of the 
National Council of Women, has ad- 
dressed to local councils a circular con- 
cerning the Quinquennial to be held in 
Germany next June. She says in part: 
‘As president of the American Council, it 
becomes my duty to send a list of women 
capable of making reports and participat- 
iug in discussions of subjects falling un- 
der the following heads: 

(1) The education of girls and women. 

(2) The industrial position and progress 
of women. 

(8) The civil rights of women. 

(4) The political position of women. 

(5) Women in letters, science, and art. 

“In making nominations, I beg you to 
have in mind this condition strictly stipu- 
lated by the German committee: No one 
wili be invited to speak whose voice can- 
not be trusted to carry easily and intelli- 
gibly what she has to say. This must be 
borne in mind, and however able intellec- 
tually a woman may be, she must not be 
nominated unless her voice can carry her 
thoughts.” 





MOUNTAIN DAY AT MOUNT HOLYOKE. 

Every autumn a day is set apart at 
Mount Holyoke College as ‘Mountain 
Day,’’ when tbe girls visit the many beau- 
tiful mountains surrounding the Connecti- 
cut valley. Mount Holyoke is always a 
favorite resort with the students, and 
many groups of girls visited the historic 
summit on this season’s Mountain Day. 
Several walking parties selected Mount 
Nonotuck, while many took the trolley 
cars and went to the top of Mount Tom. 
Many driving parties selected Mount 
Sugarloaf, from the summit of which King 
Philip looked down on the massacre of 
Bloody Brook in Colonial days. A tally- 
ho party visited the beautiful old New 
England town of Old Hadley, and several 
excursions were planned to the quaint 
Shaker village at Enfield, Conn. Many of 
the girls preferred to spend the day among 
the hills and lakes which lie near the col- 
lege campus. 





GROWING BETTER. 

The tenement question is still bad 
enough, but in London things are improv- 
ing. During the last ten years one-room 
apartments have decreased 14 per cent. 
and three and four-room apartmeats have 
increased 18 and 20 percent. Drunken- 
ness is on the decrease. Model dwellings, 
settlements, clubs, schools (industrial and 
kindergarten, as well as public schools), 
baths, gymnasiums, etc., are gradually 
developing a new London. In England, 
women have the municipal vote. 


—_— eo oa 


WOMEN OF THE 





PRESS. 

The November number of American 
Motherhood comes forth from the prac- 
tised hands of Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill in 
most attractive form, and rich with read- 
able, varied, instructive articles. Kath- 
erine Lee Bates opens with a charming 
account of ‘‘Spanish Girls and Women.” 
Margaret Waldo Higginson writes vividly 
of ‘‘A Mission Sewing School,” and Mrs, 
Belle Armstrong Whitney brings her well- 
known good sense to bear on ‘The 
Clothes Question.’’ There are valuable 
papers on various aspects of child-train- 
ing, and, under the head of ‘‘A Famous 
American Mother,” an illustrated tribute 
to Lucy Stone, by her daughter. Dr. 
Mary Wood-Allen, associate editor, opens 
a promising Department of Organization. 
Mr. Charles R. Skinner, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in New York, allows 
Mrs. Morse to print his address on ‘*The 
Bible in the Public Schools.”’ 


A testimonial reception will be ten- 
dered Mrs. Barbara Galpin in recognition 
of her twenty-fifth year in journalism, at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Nov. 4, from two 
till five o’clock. The committee in charge 
of the affair are Mrs. Beulah A. Hanscom, 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, Mrs. Edward 
Glines, Mrs. Emeline C. Ricker, Mrs. Mae 
D. Frazar, Mrs. A. N. Upham, Mrs. Emma 
Prichard Hadley, Mr. Sam Walter Foss, 
Miss Charlotte M. Edlefson, and Dr. A. E. 
Winship of the Journal of Education. 





as 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss VIOLET OAKLEy has been awarded 
the $20,000 contract to decorate the State 
Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Rosert L. Novursg, of Hailey, 
has been appointed by Gov. Morrison of 
Idaho as one of a commission to select a 
location for the Idaho Industrial Reform 
School, 


Miss CELIA BESANT, the accomplished 
daughter of Sir Walter Besant, has been 
appointed secretary of the Atlantic Un- 
ion, @ society for the promotion of unity 
between the English and American’ peo- 
ple. 


Mrs, Appiz F. How1k, of Elm Grove, 
Wis., bas gained a wide reputation as a 
breeder of registered Jerseys, a producer 
of fancy butter, milk, and cream for Mil- 
waukee, and also an Institute speaker of 
influence and force. 


Mrs. JosepH STEINER of Toledo of- 
fered in the Ohio State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs a resolution, which was 
adopted, asking the Legislature to sanc- 
tion an amendment allowing women to 
serve on library boards. 


Miss H. E. Brooks is candidate in Ken- 
tucky for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on the Prohibition ticket, and 
Mrs. Florence A. Brown is announced for 
a similar position on the Iowa Socialist 
ticket. 


THE DOWAGER CzZARINA MARIE, mother 
of the Czar, has completed arrangements 
for a children’s world exhibition to be 
held in St. Petersburg in November next. 
The fair will be interuational, and will in- 
clude scientific and industrial exhibits. 


Mrs. HAMILTON, wife of Bishop Ham- 
ilton, spoke at the anniversary of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society at the 
recent session of the Jdaho mission. She 
is the president of the Hawaiian commit- 
tee, having in charge the work among the 
Japanese women in Hawaii and on the 
Pacific coast. 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN’S new novel 
“Katharine Frensham,’’ which she has 
been engaged nearly four years in writing 
is almost ready. The scene is mostly laid 
in Norway and Sweden. German, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and French translations 
are in preparation. Miss Harraden is 
already at work on a new novel, and is 
just completing a light comedy. 


Mrs. EMMAGENE PAUL, of Chicago, has 
made au excellent record as a Superin- 
tendent of street-cleaning during the past 
two years. Acting-Mayor McGann has 
always considered Mrs. Paul oue of the 
city’s most faithful and efficient officers, 
and though she is the only woman in the 
street-cleaning department, she is given 
the ward which requires the greatest vig- 
ilance and tact. 


AGATHE ANDRESEN is being greatly 
praised by the Norwegian papers. This 
nineteen-year old girl saved a number of 
lives during a recent fire. She was run- 
ning an elevator, and boldly went up 
through the smoke to the top floor, where 
a photographer and his family and other 
persons were crying for help. She was 
about to make a second ascent when the 
burning machinery of the elevator tum- 
bled down the shaft. 


NELLIE BLESSING EYSTER has written a 
book called “‘A Chinese Quaker.’’ It is 
the stury of a little Chinese boy who was 
taken into a Quaker home on the Pacific 
Coast, educated in Pacific University, and 
iS now @ mandarin, employing the knowl- 
edge of mining gained in China in the ser- 
vice of the government, but is a Quaker 
still. The boy gained the attention and 
deep interest of Whittier, who coined the 
phrase that forms the title of the book. 
The story is as strange as fiction. 


Mrs. LuctA AMES MEAD has been 
spending three months in Europe, gaining 
rich experience in different countries in 
studying social and international ques- 
tions. She attended the Congress of Lib- 
eral Religions at Amsterdam, where Mr. 
Mead gave an address, and the Interna- 
tional Congress of Peace and Arbitration 
at Rouen. She is now in London, where 
she and Mr. Mead are meeting leaders in 
social reform, aud are trying to enlist a 
large delegation to come to the Interna. 
tional Peace Congress which is to be held 
in the United States next autumn. Mrs. 
Mead will resume, by Dec. 1, her classes 
in Topics of the Day and in Masters of 
Nineteenth Century Thovght, and will 
bring to her work the freshest results of 
her studies abroad. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 


There is a‘ growingfdemand for college 
graduates in the philanthropic field, says 
Professor Coman of Wellesley in a recent 
article. Not only in the organized chari- 
ties and in settlement work, but in muni- 
cipal institutions and in the service of the 
State there is increasing opportunity for 
well equipped women to find congenial 
employment. The colleges, for their part, 
are making provision for the training of 
social workers, but the college classroom 
cannot furnish practical experience. Such 
study of social ills and means of relief 
must of necessity be theoretical. Before 
undertaking a responsible position as as- 
sociated charity agent or probation officer, 
etc., the college graduate should, if possi- 
ble, secure special training. Preliminary 
experience is even more important for the 
social worker than for the school teacher. 
In both vocations the well-being of hu- 
man souls is involved, but in the case of 
the social servant there is no foreordained 
system, and no superintendent to direct 
one’s work and correct one’s mistakes be- 
fore they do harm. The would-be philan- 
thropist must learn how to swim before 
going into the water. 

A brief account of some of the more im- 
portant opportunities for training in social 
service is given by Miss Coman. 

The Wellesley Alumn# Association, in 
conjunction with the Association of Colle 
giate Alumn@ and the College Settlements 
Association, has undertaken to maintain a 
sociological fellowship. The stipend is to 
be $400 for a year’s time, and the “‘fellow”’ 
is to combine practical with theoretical 
work. It is hoped that this fellowship 
will be available in 1904 and 1905. Rad- 
cliffe and Columbia are already offering 
similar fellowships. The Associated Char- 
ities of Boston have for several years past 
provided a systematic course of study in 
connection with practical service. These 
“agents in training’? receive salaries of 
from $500 to $800, according to experi- 
ence. The Charity Organization Society 
of New York City has conducted a sum- 
mer school in philanthropic work. This 
has now been expanded into a winter 
course under the direction of Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer. 

The office of tenement-house agent or 
tenement- house inspector, under the 
board of health, is one to which women 
are admirably adapted. It requires, in 
addition to good common sense and abil- 
ity, some practical knowledge of sanita- 
tion. This may be had from a college 
course such as is offered at the Institute 
of Technology, but it may also be derived 
from a good course of reading, and a tour 
of inspection taken under the guidance of 
a good plumber. 

Simmons College, Boston, and Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, offer courses intended 
to fit for practical service. The courses 
in domestic science, for example, are es- 
sential to the successful conduct of cook- 
ing classes or kitchen gardens. Simmons 
College proposes an interesting experi- 
ment in a course designed to fit women 
for secretarial positions. The college 
graduate may secure a diploma in one or 
two years. Another interesting field of 
work is suggested by the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburg, where the library school is 
especially designed to equip for work in 
children’s libraries, home libraries, etc. 

A recent opening is the teaching of 
nature-study classes in vacation schools, 
and the direction of school gardens. Col- 
lege courses in botany and zcélogy would 
be of great use as a basis for such work, 
but special pedagogic training may also be 
had. A training course is offered by the 
Boston Normal School, and the new course 
in horticulture offered by the Wellesley 
botanical department has this object in 
view. 

Other opportunities for philanthropic 
service, for appropriate training, will sug- 
gest themselves to the earnest, wide- 
awake woman. A hospital course is es- 
sential to the district nurse. A kinder- 
garten course furnishes a valuable equip- 
ment for work in school playgrounds and 
children’s sanitariums. A woman with a 
B. L. degree could render effective service 
as police matron, probation officer, or 
children’s advocate in a juvenile court. 


_o-___ ——__ 


PROSPEROUS NEW ZEALAND. 


Hon, C. J. Seddon, premier of New 
Zealand, writes a long letter to the Lon- 
don Times in answer to various criticisms 
of the arbitration act in his colony. He 
sums up by declaring that, since the act 
has been in operation, there has been no 
attempt at strike or lockout that has not 
been instantly baffled and the dispute 
adjusted. The colony, he asserts, has en- 
joyed steadily increasing prosperity, as 
shown not only by rapidly increasing ex- 
ports, but by the expansion of values of 
machinery, plants, output, etc., in manu 
factures, and the increased amount of 
wages paid, viz., £1.907,592 in 1895, as 
compared with £3.095,561 in 1900. Every 
trade in the colony is in full work, while 
the arrivals of immigrants from Australia 








alone exceed by 10,000 for the year the 
number of departeres. No better evi- 
dence of good done by the arbitration act 
is needed, he thinks, than its imitation by 
neighboring States. He predicts that a 
similar law will be established soon in 
every Australian colony. 





A WOMAN OF HONOR. 

The Springfield Republican says: “The 
wife of Henry T. Edson has sacrificed all 
that she possesses to pay in part her hus- 
band’s defalcation as treasurer of St. 
Michael’s Protestant Episcopal church, 
and is left entirely without means. This 
Edson, after having robbed the church of 
$59,000, and knowing that his guilt was 
discovered, killed an intimate friend, Mrs. 
Pullen, and then killed himself, thus end- 
ing a bad life in a superfluous scandal, 
and showing how poor a creature he was. 
And yet his injured and cheated wife 
turns over to the church the only provi- 
sion he bad made for ber out of his thiev- 
ery—two life insurance policies amount- 
ing to $11,000. It is another instance of 
the widow’s mite.”’ 

Of these two, the husband or the wife, 
which was the more fit to vote? 





CLUB WOMEN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 

The editor of the Chicago Unity at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Minnes- 
ota State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Mankato. He. writes: ‘“‘Upwards of a 
hundred clubs were represented. The 
women came from all parts of the State. 
They came in their every-day dresses; 
they evidently came to work. ‘The Sara- 
toga Trunk Special’ did not stop at Man- 
kato. The women meant business. For- 
estration laws, the care of criminals, and 
the domestic arts and sciences represented 
their quest. A whole session was given 
to the discussion of Wagner’s ‘Simple 
Life’ and problems connected therewith, 
and the program culminating in a lecture 
on these lines was greeted with applause. 
Let the women of other States pattern 
after the women of Minnesota—leave their 
fine dresses at home, and cease their wor- 
rying about social lines and functions, 
cultivate and respect soul and its interests 
irrespective of sex, color, or present con- 
ditions of social servitude, and the wom- 
en’s clubs will fulfill the dreams of the 
heroic mothers of the movement. They 
will increasingly become a moral power, 
an instrument of reform, a missionary 
agency, making for sweeter homes, clean- 
er cities, better schools, aod the nobler 
government, inthe direct management of 
which they are soon to receive the legiti 
mate recognition.’’ 





MES. SHAW VS. MR. SAMPSON. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 21, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw has a good 
cause in her opposition to Mr. Sampson’s 
denunciation of President Roosevelt’s con- 
demnation of race-suicide. The gentle- 
man’s attempt to convict the President of 
advocating brutishness is illogical on the 
face of it. For neither the having nor the 
not having of large families proves, by 
itself, anything of the character of the 
parents, 

Mrs. Shaw makes a strong point when 
she says it is those who can well afford to 
have children who are, as a rule, childless; 
and another in her statement: ‘‘When any 
person of ordinary common sense makes a 
proposition or lays down a rule for gen- 
eral conduct, all reasonable exceptions to 
that rule, all necessary suspensions of it, 
all considerations of humanity and decen- 
cy connected with it, are implied.’’ Those 
who agree with these statemeats must 
most heartily wish that she had made up 
the whole paper with as strong thoughts, 

For she ruins the effect of her real con- 
victions by the large amount of material 
she introduces extraneous to the point in 
question, such as ‘the unheard-of Mr. 
Sampson.’’ That a man is unheard of is 
no argument against the value of his 
opinions, 

Her whole violent advocacy of President 
Roosevelt completes the ruin. It is a kind 
of loyalty which always prejudices those 
not blindly idealizing the person. There 
are thousands of reasonable men and 
women in the United States who, with en- 
tire kindliness of spirit toward him, do 
not regard Theodore Roosevelt as a great 
man. They do not look upon his judg- 
ments as wise, nor his fearlessness as hay- 
ing gone to the bottom of things. It only 
serves to emphasize their unfavorable 
opinion of him to read words of adula- 
tion like these. 

Such a protest injures the view Mrs. 
Shaw tries to uphold, and, from a wo- 
man’s pen, injures the cause of equal suf. 
frage. The main cry against us women is 
that we cannot keep cool. It is unfair, no 
doubt, to demand of us more self-control 
than men demand of each other; but it is 
for our interest, if we care for the success 





of roma suffrage, to see to it that we 
live up tothe demand, One such article 


as this of Mrs. Shaw’s catches the eye of 
the opposition, while hundreds of calmly- 
written ones go by unnoticed; and this 
will be used forever after as a proof that 
women are swayed, invariably, by their 
emotions. JANE DEARBORN MILLS. 





SOCIAL PURITY CONGRESS IN PARIS. 

The Temperance Congress just held in 
Paris was followed by a Congress of the 
League against Public and Private Im- 
morality, on Oct. 28 and 29, in the splen- 
did Y. M. C. A. building, which is largely 
the gift of Mr. James Stokes of New York 
to the young men of Paris. The name of 
this league is ‘‘The White Star’’ (L’ Etoile 
blanche); it was proposed on this occasion 
to perfect its organization, which has 
hitherto been provisional, aod to seek to 
unite it with *“‘The White Cross’ (La 
Croiz blanche), an association of kindred 
purpose. It was further proposed to de- 
fine the attitude of the society with re- 
gard to the State regulation of vice and 
to the International Federation for the 
abolition of such regulation. An impor- 
tant feature of occasion was a debate, led 
by the well-known Christian Socialist, 
Pastor Gounelle of Roubaix, on the prac- 
ticability of forming a Christian branch of 
the International Federation. Associated 
with all moral movements on the Conti- 
nent are many men of admirable charac- 
ter who are distinctly non-religious. 
Therefore nearly all these movements 
necessarily exclude religious considera- 
tions from their program. Pastor Gou- 
nelle and others are seeking not to force 
a religious test upon their associates in 
movements for public morality, but to 
prove to them that religion counts for 
much in the elevation and purification of 
social life. 








-_-- 


STATE-REGULATED VICE IN LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, California, has a chief of 
police who is trying to introduce the State 
regulation of vice. The N. Y. Philanthro- 
pist says: 

“It is encouraging to note that the road 
to regulation in the California city is not 
easy. The influential clergymen of the 
city, many leading citizens, the California 
Voice, weekly, and the Los Angeles Rec- 
ord, daily, oppose the policy of municipal 
partnership with iniquity. 

‘“‘Among the clergymen opposing regu- 
lation is Rev. Sidney C. Kendall, Ina 
recent open letter to the chief of police, 
Mr. Kendall gives the regulationists and 
the regulation system a vigorous examina- 
tion and criticism. Mr. Kendall tells the 
chief of police some plain truths, as fol- 
lows: 

***The second article in your policy is 
practically the ‘Contagious Diseases Act,”’ 
so far as it relates to medical inspection, 

***Are you aware in what category this 
places the city of Los Angeles? The one 
solitary American precedent for this pol 
icy is that of the city of St. Louis,* where 
by a trick the ‘‘Act’’ was foisted upon the 
city without the consent of its citizens, 
After four years of trial, under the most 
favorable circumstances, it was repealed 
by the Assembly of Missouri by a vote of 
three-fourths of the Senate, and a vote of 
ninety to one in the House. 

‘**The cast-off garments of St. Louis of 
the style of 1870 are not suitable attire for 
Los Angeles in 1903, 

‘It is to be hoped that you have 
studied carefully the history of this ‘*Act,’’ 
and have satisfied yourself that a Chris- 
tian city has gained in dignity and self- 
respect by a measure which every other 
Anglo Saxon community has repudiated 
with loathing. If you had applied this 
measure equally to men and women, we 
might have applauded your courage. As 
it is, we must admire your diplomacy. 

***Chief Elton says this regulation was 
made of his own accord purely in the in- 
terests of sanitation. 

‘**To check a disease which afflicts both 
sexes equally by a regulation applied to 
one sex only, is a proposition which every 
other city but Los Angeles has treated as 
it deserves. 

‘«*There lies at my elbow a mass of ex- 
pert testimony to the effect that such 
regulation has no sanitary value whatever. 
It is more than useless, as it creates a sup- 
position of safety where no safety exists. 
Its only effect is to encourage immorality 
and increase the disease that results there- 
from.’”’ 

“The social evil was up for discussion 
early in the spring, and was quieted by 
assurances that vice was not to be given a 
clean bill of health. On this point Mr. 
Kendall says: 

*“*The recent agitation only subsided 
because of the prompt action of the City 
Council and the strong promises that 
were made by yourself. When it is learned 
that those promises had not been fulfilled, 
the agitation will commence anew, and 





* Cincinnati must now be added. 





the public will then be nauseated with a 
rehash of the results of police control. 
And next time, I promise you, the shame 
of Los Angeles shall be proclaimed to the 
ends of the earth. 

**There is a determined effort on foot 
to place Los Angeles abreast and possibly 
in advance of the best-governed cities in 
their dealing with the social evil. The 
system that was born in the dark days of 
the godless West does not commend itself 
to our present population. It must yield 
to the pressure of advancing sentiment. 
All who are laboring to remove this re- 
proach from our beautiful city will rejoice 
in an assurance that they may rely upon 
the cordial support of the Chief of Police 
and his gallant men.’”’ 

It is pertinent to quote in this connec- 
tion the resolutions passed on the subject 
by the National American W. S. A.: 

1. To subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and must impress the 
public as giving official sanction to vice. 

2. It isa violation of justice to apply 
to vicious women compulsory medical 
measures that are not applied to vicious 
men, 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
a century, yet that city is scourged to a 
notorious degree by the class of maladies 
against which regulation is designed to 
guard, and the Municipal Council of 
Paris has repeatedly recommended its 
abolition. England tried it in her garri- 
son towns, for the benefit of her soldiers 
and sailors, and repealed it by a heavy 
Parliamentary majority, after seventeen 
years’ experience had proved it to be a 
complete sanitary failure, as well as a 
fruitful source of demoralization. It has 
been abolished throughout Switzerland, 
except in Geneva, throughout most of Den- 
mark and the whole of Norway, in sixteen 
cities of Holland, and in Honolulu, and is 
the object of a strong and growing oppo- 
sition in every country where it still pre- 
vails. State-supervised vice is contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions. 
The United States should not adopt a 
method that Europe is discarding. We 
protest in the name of American woman- 
hood; and we believe that this protest 
represents also the opinion of the best 
American manhood, 


DR. RYDER’S LECTURES. 


Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, who prac- 
ticed medicine in the Orient for thirteen 
years, had a unique opportunity for 
studying the sequestered life of the child 
wives of the Brahmins and other high- 
caste Hindus, Having taken part in med- 
ical and legal work for these children, Dr. 
Ryder is lecturing upon that subject. She 
would be glad to hear from those willing 
to assist her in making the facts known, 
through public or parlor meetings at 
which she could speak on the “Hindu 
System of Child Marriage,’’ as seen by the 
women doctors. Her address is 910 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. Dr. Ryder has lec- 
tures on the following subjects: Royal 
and High Caste Life in India; My Friends 
the Parsis or Fire-Worshippers, the ‘True 
Prophet”’ and his Followers; Life Among 
Cannibals and their Descendants on the 
South Sea Islands; Australia—the United 
States of the Southern Ocean; and New 
Zealand—the Wonderland of the South 
Pacific. The lectures are illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Dr. Ryder will be in 
Boston during the latter part of Decem- 
ber and the first part of January. 





GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Permit me to call attention to an uuus- 
ual opportunity offered in this vicinity to 
all persons interested in the study of the 
German language and literature. 

It is generally supposed that residence 
in Germany is necessary in order to come 
into closest touch with the real German 
spirit, at least during a long enough peri- 
od of study at some of the excellent edu- 
cational institutions in that country to 
find entrance into the inner circles of cul- 
tivated Germans, often so difficult for the 
foreigner to accomplish. 

In West Somerville, Mass., there lives at 
present a German lady of rare culture and 
literary ability, who will give lessons in 
the German language to individuals or 
classes. Madame Lu Benda Baranyai be- 
longs to the noted Benda family, so wel] 
known in the musical history of Germany 
during the past twocenturies. If desired, 
she will form circles for the study of the 
best German literature. Madame Benda- 
Baranyai is also an accomplished English 
scholar. This gives a rare opportunity 
for teachers, students, -or any who care to 
enter the rich fields open to those desiring 
to become acquainted with the choicest 
literary art of Germany. 

Madame Benda-Baranyai has had wide 
experience in imparting instruction, hav- 
ing had as pupils persons of many differ- 
ent nationalities residing in Berlin, her 
former home. Among her pupils were 
members of the English and Japanese em- 
bassies in that city, Americans living 








there,and representatives of other nat ions, 
from Africa, Asia, and Europe. All have 
testified to the great value of her teach. 
ing, and the inspiration received from 
personal acquaintance with her. 

It is wortby of note that Madame Bar. 
anyai’s first residence in the United States 
was at Oberlin, O., where she gave in. 
struction to the members of the college 
faculty. She also gave in Oberlin thirteen 
lectures on modern German literature, 
which were highly esteemed by those 
fortunate enough to hear them. She is 
also well known in Concord, Mass., having 
lectured there during the winter of 1901- 
1902. Mme. Benda-Baranyai will re. 
ceive pupils at her residence, 63 Wallace 
Street, West Somerville. c, 





OPEN LETTER. 


TO THE FACULTY OF RUSKIN UNIVERSITY, 
GLENN ELLYN, ILL. 

Gentlemen: I have read with great in- 
terest that you have started an anti- 
divorce movement, and the course of study 
for girls, published recently, which you 
prescribe as a panacea for the evil. 

But is not Ruskin University coéduca- 
tional? Ifso, why are the young men so 
utterly ignored in your anti-divorce move. 
ment? 

Is it because they are an Annex, and 
only the girls are numerous enough to 
merit consideration, or have boys been 
neglected so long that the faculty consid- 
ers them hopeless? 

Boys are not hopeless, and might be 
trained to be good husbands and fathers, 
if Herbert Spencer’s ideas of education 
were acted upon. He teaches that chil- 
dren should have early training for good 
fatherhood and motherhood. 

Here are some suggestions for a course 
of study for boys: 

To discourage divorce, boys should be 
taught to love their homes, and this can 
be brought about only by early training 
in some of the housework and general 
usefulness that most parents reserve for 
girls. A husband cannot appreciate a 
wife without some idea of the multitude 
of household cares that usually fall to her 
lot; and lack of appreciation is the begin. 
ning of indifference and neglect. Young 
men should take a course of housekeeping, 
if early training in this line has been neg- 
lected. 

Boys should study self-control, modera- 
tion, economy (which is usually only ap- 
plied to the wife’s allowance), frugality, 
fidelity, mercy, and love (which is unself- 
ish). 

They must study fatherhood, especially 
the effects of tobacco, liquor, and ‘wild 
oats,’’ and the effects of stimulating food 
and drink, 

Must study heredity, particularly that 
relating to the sins of the fathers being 
visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. 

Must not study self-indulgence, gam- 
bling, horse-racing, prize fighting, or any 
of the sports to which they would not 
wish to take wife and children. 

Must study to hold their wivee’ affec- 
tion by being attentive, considerate and 
constant. 

Must not be sporting men, but home 
men, devoting their spare time to wife 
and children. 

Must look out for their wives’ wants. 

Must sympathize with their wives’ 
moods, 

Must study religion— Romans 12th chap- 
ter—the Decalogue and the Golden Rule, 
which many men never learn to apply to 
women. 

Must study Bible history. Adam was 
forbidden to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge before Eve was created, so the 
disobedience and the punishment were 
his, not bers. Adam was cursed to do the 
work of the world by the sweat of his 
brow, and Eve was burdened with mater- 
nity: but the modern Adam has sbifted 
most of the work upon woman, in addi- 
tion to maternity, so that his hours of 
labor average eight or ten, and hers eigh- 
teen or twenty out of twenty-four. ‘‘Gcd 
created man in his own image, male and 
female created he them, and gave them 
dominion over all the earth.’”’” Man has 
usurped woman’s share of the dominion. 

Must study spirituality, which thrives 
only through self-denial and considera- 
tion for the rights and preferences of oth- 
ers, through temperance in eating and 
drinking, and through communion with 
the Infinite. 

Boys and girls both should study psy- 
chology, and also phrenology and physiog- 
nomy. By learning to read and under- 
stand the proclivities of the mate they are 
about to select, they could avoid the dis- 
appointments sure to follow when time 
has worn off the illusions of the first en- 
chantment. By character study they 
would know the real man or woman, be- 
fore pledging eternal love and fidelity. 

Neither should marry until the age of 
twenty-five, because neither body nor 
mind is fully matured until then. 

SARAHB M, SriEwERs, M. D. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


MAN AND THE Divine ORDER. Essays 
in the Philosophy of Religion and in 
Constructive Ideaiism. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1903. Price, $1.60 net. 


This book is from first to last empirical; 
that is, it is one of investigation and en- 

uiry rather than of dogmatic affirmation. 
The author seems to agree with Emerson, 
who says: “I am only an experimenter, 
Do not set the least value on what I do, or 
the least discredit on what I do not, as if 
I pretended to settle anything as true or 
false. I unsettle all things. o facts are 
to be sacred; none are profane. I simply 
experiment; am endless Seeker, with no 

ast at my back. Nothing is secure but 

ife, transition, the energizing spirit. No 

truth is so sublime but it may be trivial 
to-morrow in the light of new thought. 
People wish to be settled, but only as far 
as they are unsettled is there any hope 
for them.”’ 

In this spirit each of the nineteen chap- 
ters of this book is complete in itself, be 
ginning with ‘‘The Search for Unity,” and 
ending with ‘Constructive Idealism.’”’ It 
is a thoughtful, sane, and interesting 
series of essays on Philosophy, and de- 
serves careful perusal, H. B. B. 


BRENDA’s BARGAIN. A Story for Girls. 
By Helen Leah Reed. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1908. Price, $1.20 net. 


This story describes a ‘‘domestic sci- 
ence’’ school started in Boston by Brenda’s 
cousin and her former teacher. It is the 
fourth and Jast of tbe popular ‘‘Brenda 
Series.’’ A group of young girls, rescued 
from poverty and from toil which led to 
no better future, are trained inthis *thome”’ 
to useful and self-supporting womanhood. 
It is a lively and life-like tale. Being 
wr.tten by a woman, the girls’ characters 
are not idealized. Faults and failings, self- 
ishness and thoughtlessness are depicted, 
yet with appreciative recognition of good 
qualities and generous impulses, There 
is a conglomerate of nationalities—Italian, 
Syrian, German, Irish, and Portuguese. 
But in the end their peculiarities are soft- 
ened and blended into a composite Amer- 
icanism, while retainiog a racy individ- 
uality. It is a capital story for girls. 

H. H. B. 


TuirtTy YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN 
LONDON. 1870 to 1900. By Hermann 
Klein. New York: The Century Co. 
1903. Price, $2.40 net; postage 19 cents, 


The author, a leading London critic of 
music and musicians, describes the growth 
and development of opera in England. 
There was, he affirms, a remarkable para- 
lellism in its progress with a similar 
movement in New York. Not the least 
of the attractions of this volume are a 
huudred illustrations giving the likenesses 
of almost every eminent singer, player, 
composer, conductor and manager during 
the last half century. Many of these had 
ministered to Queen Victoria’s love of 
music, and wore a jewelled brooch or pin 
with the initials V. R. The charm of this 
book results from the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the artists he describes. His 
life was spent in their society. He knew 
them intimately and personally. He 
lived in the same atmosphere of dramatic 
impersonation. These great musicians 
pass before us in the easy progress of his 
narrative, Probably no one lives who 
could have given us in his reminiscences 
80 graphic a portraiture of the men and 
women who achieved celebrity on the 
English stage from 1870 to 1900. Itisa 
brief epitome of the operatic stage, 
which will be of lasting interest to future 
generations. H. B. B. 


PicKABACK Sones. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knick- 
erbocker Press. 1903. Price, $1.50. 


This is a very handsome book of non- 
sense jingles set to music for young peo- 
ple. It is illuminated with colors and 
presents a very attractive appearance. 
The illustrations are remarkably spirited 
and artistic. It is remarkable in its 
beauty and variety. As a Christmas pres- 
ent for children it leaves nothing to be 
desired, and even grown people will be 
charmed, It is a work of genius. 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

An encouraging sign of the times is the 
conclusion of a treaty between Great 
Britain and France for adjusting disputes 
by arbitration. 


The Pennsylvania farmers have refused 
to pay $20 a month to women school 
teachers for their children, but are offer- 
ing $2 a day to men to dig potatoes. 


Mrs, Sarah Rumley, mother of the late 
Walter Q. Gresham, Secretary of State 
under President Cleveland, lately cele- 
brated her 101st birthday at her home in 
New Albany, Ind. 


Morris Salmonson, the marriage license 
clerk of Chicago, speaks and writes Yid- 
dish, German, French, Italian, Danish, 
and Swedish, and is now studying Bohe- 
mian, He says that he needs it in his 
work as much as he does the other lan- 
guages. 

Twenty-four years ago a few Philadel- 
phia women began the Sunday breakfast- 
giving which has resulted in an associa. 
tion for that purpose. Breakfast was 
given on Sunday morning with religious 
Services to men the state of whose cloth- 
ing seemed to forbid them to attend 





church, Last year 389 religious meetings 
were held by this association, with an 
attendance of 105,024. Of these only 53,- 
321 received free meals—showing that the 
attendance was by no means only for the 
“loaves and fishes.”’ 


The memory of Charcot, founder of the 
school of hypnotism in Paris, has been 
perpetuated by the chisel of his wife. The 
statue just erected at Lemolon les-Bains is 
her work, done during his life, and is 
highly esteemed as a piece of portraiture, 


Mark Twain says: ‘‘I should think that 
any humane and honest person would 
rather be convicted of one robbery and 
one murder than become a cold and delib- 
erate confederate in wholesale robbery 
and wholesale murder by voting the Tam- 
many ticket.’’ 


It is proposed to commemorate the so- 
cial services rendered by Charles Dickens 
to his country by establishing a Charles 
Dickens Settlement near the house in 
London in which the novelist lived as a 
boy. Close by is the house where Little 
Dorrit lived, and not far away is the 
abode of Bob Sawyer. 


A special dispatch to the Omaha 
World-Herald says: ‘‘There are more 
women candidates for public offices in 
lowa this fall than ever before, and their 
efficiency in the past is their best recom- 
mendation. In the ninety-nine counties 
there are about fifty women candidates 
for county office. Most of these are seek- 
ing county superintendency of public in- 
struction.”’ 


The ladybug is man’s friend and shoulda 
be protected. ‘With their little red 
wrappers decorated with black polka- 
dots, the ladybugs are gay and attractive 
members of the insect world,’ says the 
Scientific American. ‘‘They are always 
man’s friend, and get most of their living 
by preying on the «lestructive soft-bodied 
plant lice, the most common of which is 
the green aphis, commonly found on 
house plants and rose-bushes, The larve 
of the ladybug also live principally upon 
insects destructive to garden and field 
crops.”’ 

While bribery is av extraditable offense 
among civilized nations, ‘‘grafting’’—the 
receiving of money for extending official 
favor either in protecting disreputable 
houses or in the purchase of supplies for 
the government—is not, so that these fel- 
lows can escape to Canada or any other 
country and live on the profits of cor- 
ruption. The President, it is now an- 
nounced, at the request of District Attor- 
ney Folk of St. Louis, will proceed to 
negotiate treaties with Great Britain and 
France which sball include grafting 
among the extraditable offenses. Such a 
treaty is already in force with Mexico.— 
Christian Work. 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE TRAINED LITHUANIAN BEAR. 

A very active member of some Russian 
and Polish households is the trained Lithu- 
anian bear, who at Kaster and at all busy 
times distinguishes himself in the culinary 
department. Everybody has a hand in 
his education; but he is an apt pupil and 
assimilates all theories. Underthecook’s 
instructious he learns to handle the mor- 
tar, pounding sugar, nuts, and almonds to 
satisfactory fineness. Seated on a chair 
near the kitchen table, he fulfils this duty 
with an earnestness and stolid philosophy 
amusing to witness: nor are his depreda- 
tions of sufficient importance to warrant 
his dismissal from service. He may in- 
deed forget his fortitude in the presence 
of cognac intended for flavoring a pud- 
ding, but he is, in the main, considerate, 
for he takes it down at a gulp and does 
not break the glass. He turns the spit, 
incidentally burning his paws; for in this 
case he is again not master of himself, and 
cannot resist an occasional reaching after 
the delicious melting fat. 

The house watchman teaches him the 
use of the double wood-saw, and he man- 
ages his end of the tool as skilfully as a 
man. Recognizing the dignity of labur, 
he stands erect while working, and, with 
a stout yoke from which hang two buck- 
ets over his shoulders, proves a conscien- 
tious and efficient water-carrier. On 
washdays he bears away the soap-suds 
and brings fresh water from the river or 
spring, balancing his weights by the use 
of his paws, and never mistaking one pail 
for the other. If a smail boy succumbs 
to the temptation of throwing pebbles or 
dirt into the fresh water supply, Bruin 
growlingly empties it, but always refiils 
it patiently till he succeeds in bringing a 
clear bucketful to the house. 

He carries billets of wood for the fires, 
accepts any burden put upon him, and 
when he has faithfully performed his al- 
lotted task, goes quietly off and sits down 
on the kitchen steps to await further or- 
ders, and the dainty tid bits that his good 
conduct has led him to hope will supple- 
ment his ordinary feed of oats and gruel. 








Show him a rope, he understands that 
he must go to the wood-pile; bis yoke, and 
he is prepared to start to the water’s edge. 

Esteemed for his intelligence, he is also 
respected for his strength, especially by 
the knee-breech-wearing youngsters, who 
know full well that pranks at the expense 
of their hairy friend are best indulged in 
at asafe distance. If well treated by the 
children, he gratefully reciprocates with 
clumsy demonstrations of affection; while 
for dogs he bas only contempt, his occa- 
sional playful condescensions being re- 
ceived with distrust by the canine contin- 
gent of the household.—From ‘'Theodore 
Leschetizky.”’ 





HUMOROUS. 
“Is he parsimonious?” ‘Well,’”’ was 
the guarded reply, ‘“‘you might say that 
he carries his money in a purse tbat shuts 


a good deal easier than it opens.’’—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


George —I’'m surprised that you have a 
lottery at your church fair. Don’t you 
koow that gambling is a sin? 

Mabel—Ob, but this isn’t gambling. 
You can’t possibly win anything.—Judge. 


**Books that have helped me!”’ chuckled 
Tommy, as he piled «nough bound vol- 
umes of the Congressional Record on a 
chiir to enable him to reach the top shelf 
where his mother kept the marmalade.— 
Chicago Tribune 


The president of the consolidated to- 
bacco companies receives $100,000 salary. 
A share holder once asked Mr. Duke what 
he did forthat amount. ‘‘l am not paid,” 
said Mr. Duke, ‘for what I do, but for 
what I don’t do. I am paid for the mis- 
takes I don't make.”’ 


A colored preacher in North Carolina 
prefaced the passing of the collection plate 
with ‘Salvation’s tree, brethren, salva- 
tion’s free! It don’t cost nothin’! But 
we have to pay the freight on it. We will 
now pass roun’ the hat, an’ collect the 
freight charges.” 


Huu. David McKeen is a Canadian sena- 
tor with a fund of Scotch humor. On one 
occasion, while he was seated ira barber’s 
chair at Halifax, a garrulous acquaintance 
entered, and, after some preliminary chat- 
ter, exclaimed, ‘‘Why, sevator, your head 
is exactly the same shape as mine!" 
‘Only on the outside,”’ drawled the sena- 
tor. 


Small Catherine spilled the ink over her 
mother’s desk, the rug, the chairs, and 
her own apron. When her father re- 
turned at night, his little daughter met 
him at the door and asked, ‘How much 
does a bottle of ink cost?” “Oh, about 
five cents’’ ‘ Five cents!’’ exclaimed the 
little girl, in a tone of deep disgust. ‘And 
just to think that mamma would make all 
that fuss about one little bottle of ink!” 
—Lippincott’s. 








Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tsa wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
‘VRUS CH .MBERS., Jr.) 

62nd and Media Streets, 
rhijadel phia, Pa 


Elevator. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


~~ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONs 
DUOTED TOURIST EXOURSIONS, 


wee a ne New Ragiana points eve 
ednesday v cago, orado 
Scenic Route. a 
Southern Route leaves Boston every Monda 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pass 
to Los Angeles. 
These Excursion + attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, an e ulari 
that we eller the best. ny neaetneneed 
Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful! 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
{. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 
JOHN SEKASTIAN G P.A.. Chloago Ill. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer3nce. 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clabs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston tou New York City, 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a a $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINF 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numb:r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 











28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 











Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THAyeER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil] 
ities, upwards of 20, eas being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply t- 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registra’ 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 143 . 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. P1mROy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St 
New York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 


8. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some poem worn mneavneny—9eenee. 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

8 property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take ip 
one of those who are woemng Ses an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions finish and furnish 
rooms already ) Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater 
be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


art of the work could 
thus the value of the 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in, 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





Unity 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JongEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H,. H., CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 





3 Park St., Boston. | Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN’S RIGHT TO LABOR. 

A majority of the Boston Board of Al- 
dermen have arrayed themselves against 
the right of young women to find honora- 
ble employment as messengers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, on 
the ground that in doing so they are dis- 
placing several hundred boys who have 
hitherto been employed in that capacity. 
The Aldermen have ordered the Telegraph 
Company to take down its pules and evac- 
uate the streets of Boston within sixty 
days, under alleged authority of an act 
passed in 1799. Here is the complaint, as 
stated by Alderman Lomasney: 

The Western Union comes in and tries 
to save, say, 50 cents a week on each of 
the 400 messenger boys whom it has hired. 
That makes $200 a week; in the 52 weeks 
of the year that amounts to $10.400 for 
this company. And what does it propose 
to do? To take your sisters and your 
daughters and those of your constituents 
and have them go around and act as mes- 
sengers. I submit that there is no other 
community in the world that would stand 
apy such treatment. There is no city ex- 
cept Boston where they would dare to do 
it. Weshould teach Mr. Ames the senti- 
ment of this part of the country, that fur- 
nished the means which built up the 
West. We don’t have to go to the West 
for their wild and woolly ideas. With 
the institutions and the sentiment we 
have in this city, we should hesitate be- 
fore we allow such a thing to continue. 

In other words, the Western Union is to 
be driven out of Boston if it -ees fit to 
employ young women to deliver its mes- 
sages, and a woman’s right to labor is de- 
nounced as a “‘wild and woolly’? Western 
idea. 

The vote stood 6to 5. It is suggested 
that this action is taken not so much to re- 
instate the boys as to enable some Boston 
Aldermen to levy blackmail on the West. 
ern Union corporation. 

Mr. Lomasney enlarged on the extreme 
impropriety of sending young girls into 
the streets at very early hours in the 
morning, and after dark until midnight. 
But the comparatively few early and late 
deliveries of dispatches might be made by 
men. And if the streets of Boston are 
not so safeguarded as to protect young 
women from annoyance while engaged in 
a legitimate occupation, it is time to re- 
form the police department. 

When we consider the unhealthy and 
hard conditions under which many wom- 
en are working in factories and shops, we 
should think the duties of messengers, 
under proper conditions, much more de- 
sirable. In any case it is not the business 
of the city government to restrict or for- 
bid the freedom of women to do honest 
work, H. B. B. 





BUDDHISM AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Angarika Dharmapala, a Buddhist 
monk, came, as the guest of Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, to the Saturday lunch of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston last 
Saturday afternoon. Clad in a yellow 
robe, his person and fine head made hima 
striking and imposing figure. He gave 
an exceedingly interesting account of 
Buddha, the great reformer who, 2,500 
years ago, sought to free the Oriental 
world from the shackles of polytheism, 
and to rescue it from the aristocratic 
tyranny of the Brahmins. Fora time his 
reform swept over India, China and Japan. 
Then it retrograded. But the island of 
Ceylon has remained faithful to his teach- 
ings, and Dharmapala is trying to revive 
them in Hindustan. He said in part: 


I belong not to a 20th century club but 
to a 25th century club. It has been sup- 
posed that Buddhism is a morbid pessi- 
mism, which teaches that life culminates 
in non-existence. This is an error. It 
means, on the contrary, acondition of joy- 
ousness and cheerfulness of spirit. Budd- 
hism was a reaction from asceticism and 
sensuality. Its founder, having renounced 
the pleasures of couventional existence, 
took upon himself the task of introducing 
new views of philosophy and life, and was 
especially active in inculcating joyousness. 
It was his view that love should be the 
ruling principle 

There is an immense literature of Budd- 
hism which the scholars know nothing 
about — 40,000 pages of texts. Buddhism 
is a democratic doctrine. It teaches men 
who believe in themselves to be fearless. 
Buddha did not believe in the tradi- 
tional heaven; he taught that life itself is 
immortal; that every unselfish, noble deed 
is immortal. It is only the weak, the 
feeble-minded, the inactive, who need to 








trouble themselves about a future life. 
What Buddha wanted to do by his teach- 
ings was to induce people to devote less 
thought to another world and more to 
this. He taught that the more truly we 
live, the more true we are to ourselves, 
the more sure we are of immortality. 

My ancestors came to Ceylon 2,500 years 
ago. I myself have spent ten years in 
studying the Sudra class of India, and 
have been amazed at their poverty and 
sufferings and helplessness. - Think of it! 
Fifty million neglected children! Some 
of these I wantto train up so that they 
may become useful men and women. 

I used to ask myself whether it would 
not be well for me to tell the people of 
India that there is only one God. But 
what would be the use of adding one God 
to the three hundred million gods there 
are in India? These numberless gods are 
the curse of the people; for almost every- 
thing they do the Brahmins tell them will 
be punished by this god, or that god, or 
the other god. What we want is educa- 
tion and scientific instruction, such as 
you give here to the immigrants of all na- 
tionalities. I have sent agricultural im- 
plements to India, and am myself going to 
start a school for boys if I can only get, as 
a teacher, a farmer who has ‘“‘gumption.”’ 

**A tree is known by its fruits.’’ In con- 
versation with Dbarmapala, I asked him 
whether the customs and habits of the 
many hundred thousand professed disci- 
ples of Buddha showe1 such an improve- 
ment over those of the surrounding popu. 
lations as might be expected from his en- 
lightened teachings? 

**Yes.”’ 

**Has it put an end to the iron limita- 
tions of caste?’’ 

“Absolutely so.”’ 

‘Has its ‘democratic’ teaching relieved 
women from the physical and mental slav- 
ery, the confinement and hopeless inferi 
ority to which they are subject in Oriental 
countries?”’ ‘ 

“The Buddhist women enjoy absolute 
equality. They are not the slaves, but 
the companions of men.”’ 

If this affirmation be true, Buddhism 
opens a door of hope for the opressed wo- 
manhood of Asia. If caste and sex-sub- 
jection could be abolished, one-half of the 
human race would be redeemed from its 
present social paralysis. Let us hope 
that the religion of Buddha may become 
the salvation of Oriental womanhood. 

Unfortunately, however, Buddhism, like 
Christianity, is a term which covers a 
great variety of beliefs and practices, and 
its original teachings have become over- 
laid with a mass of fables and supersti- 
tions. We ought not to be surprised that 
actual Buddhism falls short of the Buddb- 
ist ideal. We must not forget that 1900 
years ago Christ taught in its most un- 
qualified form the duty of non-resistance. 
He affirmed the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. ‘In Christ Je- 
sus there is neither bond nor free, Jew 
nor Greek, male nor female, but all are 
one.”” Yet for 1800 years his professed 
disciples have shed blood like water, have 
enslaved and tortured and robbed and 
massacred. Russian despotism, German 
militarism, British and American imperi- 
slism alike give the lie to hia teachings. 
Therefore we ought not to hold the 
Buddha responsible for the inconsistencies 
of those who carry his banner. 

Evidently the theoretical equality of 
women is not generally practised among 
Buddhists. If it were, for instance, in 
China, where two-thirds of the people are 
professed Buddhists, the condition of 
women would not be so abject and 
wretched as all travellers report it. Every 
variety of false relation of the sexes pre- 
vails among Buddhists, from polygamy in 
China to polyandry in Thibet, and sex- 
slavery is everywhere prevalent. 

Dharmapala tells us that Buddhism is a 
religion of joyousness. We hope he is 
correct. But it has been represented by 
Oriental scholars as one of profound pes- 
simism. The word ‘‘Nirvana,” which he 
defines as an immortality of bliss, literally 
interpreted is said to mean ‘‘extinction,”’ 
and to be a final merging of the individ- 
ual consciousness in the Divine Being 
after innumerable transmigrations of suf- 
fering. 

In some form, Buddhism is said to be 
the prevailing religion of the world. Its 
adherents are estimated at 400 millions, 
more than a third of the human race. It 
has existed since the sixth century before 
Christ. Although it has now but little 
hold in Hindustan, it bears full sway in 
Ceylon, and the whole Eastern Peninsula; 
it divides the adherence of the Chinese 
with the systems of Confucius and Lao- 
tse, claiming perhaps two-thirds of the 
population; it prevails also in Japan; 
north of the Himalayas it is the religion 
of Thibet and of the Mongols of Central 
Asia; it extends into the very north of 
Siberia, and even into Swedish Finland. 
Let us hope that some great reformer may 
arise, some Asiatic Luther, to recall igno- 
rant and superstitious populations to the 
elevated principles and enlightened teach- 
ings of the original Buddha. The world 
may yet see the women of the Orient res- 
cued from their thraldom in a glorious 
revival of Asiatic science and civilization. 

H. B. B 





STATISTICS OF WHITE AND COLORED POPULATION. 





We are asked how woman suffrage would affect the race question. 


From the 


figures below it is evident that the number of white women (possible voters) in the 
Southern States is more than 611,000 greater than that of all the negroes, men and 


women. 


In other words, with equal suffrage for women, admitting that both races 


all voted, the white majority would be greater than the total white male vote of those 


























States. The figures are compiled from the latest U. S. Census. H. B, B. 

| WHITE. NEGROES, 

SOUTHERN MALES. | FEMALES. | MALES. | FEMALEs. 
STATES. Under | 21 and | Under | 21 and || Under, 21 and | Under | 21 and 

| 4. over. 21. over. | 21. over. 21. | over. 
Alabama . . | 275,084) 232,294) 267,07 5| 226 699|| 227,766) 181,471) 230.489) 187,581 
Arkansas... . | 263,273) 226 597) 256,091) 198 619) 98,185) 87,157) 101,604) 79,910 
District of Col. ... | 32.879) 60.318) 34,195 64,140) 15,276 23,072} 18.048) 30,306 
Florida . + + + | 76,766) 77962) 74.696) 67,909 58.782; 61.417) 59.869) 50 662 
Georgia a 315,632) 277.496) 310.590) 277,576|| 286,796! 223,073) 298,146) 226,798 
Kentucky . . | 478.842) 469,206) 467.120) 447,141|| 671345| 74,728) 68'873| 73,760 
Louisiana . - | 193,264) 177,878) 189830) 168.640)! 175 316) 147.348) 178.896) 149,244 
Maryland . : . | 212,140) 260,979) 212,375) 266,930 || 55.211; 60,406, 57,931) 61,516 
an a sik ae 176,180) 150,530) 171,393) 143,097)| 255,448! 197,936) 258.167) 196,079 
Missouri... . 704,180) 809,797) 694 458, 736 408|| 34,788! 46418) 35,776) 44,252 
North Carolina. . 342.892) 289,263) 333791) 297,657 || 176,510) 127,114) 181.190) 139,655 
South Carolina. . | 150 772| 130,375| 145 924| 130,736 | 230.766) 152,860) 236,889) 161,806 
Tennessee . | 407 656) 475,046, 394.310} 363174!) 126.152! 112,236; 127,161; 114,694 
Texas ° | 667,709) 599,961) 650.056) 508,943|| 173,260) 136,875, 176,749) 133,838 
Virginia : 300,617) 301,379} 293,687) 297,172! | 177,337) 155,306 

| | 


4,597 ,886)4,439,081/4,495 501l4,198 841) 2,158 938! 1,778 233 


— mona 


| 2,211,745) 1,805,407 





Total white women over 21 in 14 States and District of Columbia, 


4,194,841 


Total negro men over 21, 1,778 283; total negro women over 21, 1,805 ,407—-3 583,640 


Excess of white women over 21 above all the negro men and women, 





611.201 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

It is gratifying to the club women of 
Denver, who worked for the passage by 
the Legislature last winter of Judge Lind- 
sey’s juvenile court bill, that one of their 
number is to have ashare in the establish- 
ing and management of the house of de- 
tention, for which that bill provided. 
The Mayor of Denver has just appoint- 
ed Mr. an.i Mrs. J. P. Wright superintend- 
ents. Both have been identified for 
many years with the educational and re- 
form interests of Colorado, and this has 
given them a special equipment for their 
new duties. Mrs. Wright is auditor of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and recording secretary of the social sci- 
ence department of the Denver Woman’s 
Club. The house of detention will be 
used to shelter boys under fourteen who 
have committed slight offenses, instead of 
sending them to the county jail. Recent- 
ly the council appropriated $6,000 per 
year for its maintenance, and it will be 
opened as soon as a suitable building can 
be secured, 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, addressed 
the Ohio Congress of Mothers at its recent 
annual convention in Cleveland, on child 
labor. As a result, a committee on child 
labor was added to the work of the 
society. 

Among subjects considered by the Wis- 
consin State Federation at its meeting at 
Appleton last week were the preservation 
of historic landmarks, free kindergartens, 
child labor, and compulsory education. 
This Federation is now divided according 
to Congressional districts, and a plan was 
discussed to group the club cities into 
districts in relation to convenient railroad 
connections. 

The Illinois Federation met last week 
at Cairo. Domestic science occupied a 
prominent place. Mrs. Sarah Tyson 
Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia Cook- 
ing School, spoke on ‘Domestic Science 
as @ Promoter of Higher Education’’; 
Miss Isabel Bevier, dean of household sci- 
ence in the University of Illinois, present- 
ed ‘‘Domestic Science in the Colleges and 
Universities”; and Mrs. Lynden Evans, 
president of the Chicago School of Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences, spoke on ‘*The 
Influence of Domestic Science Schools on 
Home Life.” A house-furnishing firm in 
the city gave three of its large show win- 
dows to a committee of local club women, 
who fitted up two of them as a model 
kitchen and dining-room. The third con- 
tained specimens of work done by pupils 
of schools in the State, besides a collec- 
tion of books and magazines devoted to 
domestic science and government reports 
on topics relating to food, sanitation, etc. 


One of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Federation at Waltham, 
Nov. 4, will be Mr. Charles F, F. Camp- 
bell, formerly of the Royal Normal Col- 
lege and Academy of Music for the Blind, 
London, England, agent of the Massachu- 
setts Association for Promoting the In- 
terests of the Adult Blind. He will give 
his lecture, ‘Seeing by Touch, or How 
the Blind Become Self-supporting,”’ illus- 
trated with stereopticon and moving pic- 
tures, to show what has been done for the 
blind io different parts of the world, and 
what the Association has done and hopes 
to do in this State. Mr. Campbell gave 
this lecture before the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association last week. 


The social service committee of the 
Brighthelmstone Club of Brighton, Mass., 
reported its summer’s work at the last 





meeting. By means of letters written to 
the Board of Aldermen, Summit Avenue 
had been macadamized and the trees 
along its borders trimmed. Letters to 
General Bancroft of the Boston Elevated 
Railroad had secured extra care on the 
part of conductors and starters in direct- 
ing persons to streets bearing the same 
name in Brooklineand Allston. Mrs. Row- 
lands of the Committee had visited the 
Home for Deaf Mutes in Allston, for 
which fifteen dollars had been contributed 
by the club, and reported the need of cloth- 
ing and bedding. Mrs. T. B. Munroe had 
received contributions from members of 
the club, and as a result a picture had 
been purchased and presented to the new 
Winthrop Primary School. Mrs. Holmes 
told of a visit to the Home for Crippled 
Children, and presented to the club a 
basket made and sent as an expression of 
his gratitude by the club’s protégé. An 
urgent plea was made for the destruction 
of the brown-tailed moth, whose nests are 
again making their appearance upon the 
pear trees. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Miss Sara Cone Bryant, on “The 
Meaning of Citizenship for Women.” 
Miss Bryant started with the assumption 
that the business of human life is bring- 
ing about a better condition of human 
beings, showed the gradual growth of the 
individualist idea of government, and 
proved the incompleteness of a republican 
form of government which deprives one 
half of the individuals in the country of 
the benefits and responsibilities resulting 
from a share in the duties of citizenship. 


At a conference recently held by the 
officers and the suffrage committee of the 
Local Council of Women of Rochester, N. 
Y., @ plan was discussed for interesting 
the mothers’ clubs of the State in the 
work of securing the right of women in 
second-class cities to vote on school 
matters. 

The Old and New Club of Malden, 
Mass., celebrated its 25th anniversary by 
giving a gentlemen’s night. A large and 
brilliant reception preceded the banquet 
and after-dinner exercises. Mrs. H. H. 
Shattuck, the founder of the club, was the 
guest of honor. Among the literary fea- 
tures was a paper by Mrs. H. Robinson, 
giving a history of the beginning and 
early work of the club. 


At the last meeting of the Daughters of 
Maine Club of Somerville, Mass., Mrs. 
Ella J. Mason, secretary of the Maine 
Federation, spoke of ‘Maine’s Distin- 
guished Women.”’ In closing she offered 
the following toast: “Here is to the 
magnificent women, Annie Louise Cary, 
Emma Eames, Lillian Nordica, the world’s 
greatest singers, who have carried the 
musical fame of Maine around the world. 
Here is to that grand old woman of Maine, 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, and her army of 
white ribboners, who are carrying peace 
and love to the world. Here is to the 
Maine Federation of women’s clubs, who 
are honestly working for a better State. 
Here is to the dear old State of Maine,— 
to its absent sons and daughters, wher- 
ever they may be. Here is to the Daugh- 
ters of Maine of Somerville; may they al 
ways be true to themselves, remembering 
that every star which they place in the 
crown of fame proves their loyalty to the 
State which gave them birth, remember- 
ing always to lead in all movements 
which shall make a grander and a nobler 
country.” 

More than 300 women representing 137 
clubs attended the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Federation in Carlisle. 
Child labor, the public schools, and the 
library work of the State were considered. 
Among the speakers were C. V. Hartzel, 





chief clerk of the Department of Factory 
Inspection; Thomas Montgomery, State 
Librarian of Pennsylvania; J. F. Rath- 
rock, head of the Forestry Commission 
and Governor Pennypacker. The prog. 
ress in library work reported was most 
satisfactory. The recently increased ap- 
propriation raises the library fund to $12,- 
000 annually, and enables the Commission 
to send travelling libraries to every part 
of the State through this system. Collec. 
tions of books on any subject are supplied 
on application to clubs of twenty or more, 
During the past year 116 collections were 
sent out. The report of the Committee 
on Resolutions cordially endorsed the 
work of the Library Commission, and 
recommended that a committee on child 
labor be appointed to ccéperate with 
other organizations in securing adequate 
child-labor legislation; that a committee 
on legislation be also appointed, to keep 
watch of proposed legislation; that the 
project of school savings banks receive 
the support of the State Federation, and 
that speakers be sent to any club desiring 
information on the subject; that Pennay)- 
vania women be urged to join tke Nation- 
al Municipal League, that they may se. 
cure the benefits arising from such mem. 
bership in conducting civic work; and 
that the Federation and individual clubs 
interest themselves in clubs for working 
girls. Special attention was called to the 
distinguished service rendered by the club 
women of the State during the past year 
in juvenile court matters. The new pres- 
ident of the Federation is Miss Kate C, 
McNight, a school director of Pittsburgh, 
F. M. A, 





MISS SHAW’S LECTURES. 

The first of the series of meetings ar. 
ranged by the organization committee of 
the Massachusetts W.S. A. for the Rey, 
Anna H, Shaw was held at New Bedford 
in the chapel of the Unitarian Church on 
the afternoon of Oct. 26. The invitations 
were issued in the names of five public- 
spirited women representing a variety of 
religious denominations, and of the Hon, 
W. W. Crapo and the Hon. Rufus A, 
Soule, late president of the State Senate, 

Mr. Crapo presided, and in a brief 
speech stood squarely on the platform of 
equal rights, and gladly gave the weight 
of his influence and prestige to the cause. 
He touched on the changes in the status 
of women within hie recollection, and the 
benefit to the State that would accrue 
when they enter on full citizenship. It 
was seventeen years since he introduced 
Miss Shaw to a similar meeting in New 
Bedford. 


Miss Shaw spoke on ‘‘The Power of the 


Incentive’’ with the eloquence and persua- 
siveness which can always be counted on 
from her, and the audience responded 
eagerly to her fervor and enthusiasm. An 


appeal had been made in the name of the: 


State Association for all who were inter- 
ested to come forward and meet the 
speaker and the committee, and give their 
names and themselves for the good of the 
work. Those in charge were surprised at 
the large section of the audience who at 
once came forward. Thirty-three persons 
signed the enrolment cards, five joined 
the local League, and one preferred to 
become a member of the State Associa- 
tion. Considering that a large proportion 
of those present had already signed or 
were members, this harvest shows what 
results can be obtained by a speaker of 
power and experience, when a good audi- 
ence is secured. There were about two 
hundred and fifty present. G. H. 

On the evening of Oct. 27, Miss Shaw 
spoke in Faneuil Hall, Boston, at a joint 
meeting of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, the Young Women’s Political 
Club, and the Boston Political Equality 
Club. Her subject was “‘The Fate of 
Republics,” and she spoke with her usual 
eloquence. There was a good audience, 
and much interest. On Oct, 29 Miss Shaw 
spuke at Holyoke; on the 29th and 30th, 
at the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. in Newton. To-day she 
speaks at Lexington, and on Nov. 1 and 2 
she will speak at Natick and Lowell. 





WOMEN’S E. & I. UNION. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, at 264 Boylston Street, 
offers a double course of lectures for 
Thursday mornings and Thursday after- 
noons, as follows: 

Afternoon: Nov. 12, ‘“‘An Afternoon 
with the Clay-Worker and His Products,” 
(illustrated with exhibit), Miss Maria 
Augusta Wilde; Nov. 19, ‘‘The Value of 
the Revival of Venetian Lace,” Miss Clara 
Linforth West; Dec. 10, to be announced; 
Jan. 14, ‘Enoch Arden,”’ read by Prof. 
Thomas Whittemore, Richard Strauss’s 
music, Miss Maguire, pianist; Jan. 28, 
‘The Influence of Poetry on a People,” 
Prof. Charles E. Fay; Feb. 25, ‘‘The Func- 
tion of the Minor Poet,’’ Miss Heloise E. 
Hersey; March 10, ‘*Patriotism for Wom- 
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en,” (illustrated by a study of Daniel 
Webster), Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 

Miss Hersey will probably take occasion 
in one or both of her lectures to denounce 
woman suffrage. Some competent suffra- 
gists will do well to be present, and use 
her remarks as texts for letters to the 
papers afterwards, 

The evening lectures will be: Nov. 19, 
“New England Ballads,’’ Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale; Dec. 3, ‘*Nathaniel Hawthorne 
at Brook Farm,’’ Mr. Lindsay Smith; Dee. 
17, ‘‘American Humor,’”’ Mr, Leon H. 
Vincent; Jan. 7, ‘*The Influence of Wom- 
en on the Early Life of the United States,”’ 
Miss Sara Cone Bryant; Jan. 21, ‘‘Our Na- 
tional Capital,’ George K. Cross, A. M.; 
Feb. 25, to be announced; March 3, ‘‘The 
$$ Louis Exposition” (illustrated by 
stereopticon), Mr, C. Howard Walker. 

Admission free to members; annual 
Union membership, $1. 

This double program has been devised 
to meet the demands of a greatly increased 
membership, and the restrictions of Per- 
kins Hall. 

Members must apply for tickets before 
Nov. 11, as the Union membership ticket 
will not be received for admission to the 
hall as heretofore, on account of the two 
sets of lectures. 

A course of ten forenoon talks by Mrs. 
May Alden Ward will be given on alter- 
nate Mondays, beginning Nov. 9, at eleven 
o'clock, 

Course tickets to Union members, $3; 
course tickets to non-members, $4; single 
admission, 50 cents. 





REGISTER! REGISTER! 


Registration for women as voters for 
Boston School Committee will ope. at the 
Old Court House, Court Square, Nov. 12, 
and will continue until Nov. 17, inclusive. 
Then it will close until Nov. 20, when it 
will open again until Nov. 25, inclusive. 

Remember that registration closes for 
this year Nov. 25, at 10 P. M. Every 
woman should see if her pame is on the 
printed list if she wishes to vote for the 
new members of the Boston School Board. 

At the old Court House, the hours are 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Saturday, 
when the office closes at 12 M. 

At the sub-registration stations in every 
ward the hours are only in the evening 
from 6 P, M. to 10 P. M. 

The sub-registration stations in the dif- 
ferent wards are as follows: 


PLACES FOR REGISTRATION. 


1, Booth, Saratoga St., near Prescott. 
2, Ward Room, Maverick St., corner 
Bremen St. 
* 3, Booth, Ferrin St., corner Bun! er 
Hill St. 


Ward 


“4, Bunker Hill GrammarSchoolhouse, 
Baldwin St., cor. Bunker Hill St. 

“ 5, City Hail, City Sq., Charlestown. 

“ss 6, Booth, Playground No. Bennet St. 

ss 7, Booth, Hudson St., near Oak St. 

8, Booth, McLean St., near Blossom. 

« 9, Old Franklin Schoolhouse, Wash- 
ington St., near Dover St. 

“ 40, Booth, Junction Columbus Ave. 
and Appleton St. 

“* 41, Prince Schoolhouse, Exeter St., 
corner Newbury St. 

“42, Booth, West Concord St., near 
Newland St. 

“ 13, Booth, B St., cor. West Broadway. 

“* 44, Booth, East Fourth St., near Emer- 


son St. 

“ 15, Booth. West Fourth St., near Dor- 
chester St. 

“16, Booth, Monadnock St., cor. Dudley. 

“ 17, Booth, Lot, Vine St., near Dudiey. 

* 18, Booth, Lot, Whittier St., corner 
Hampshire St. 

“19, Booth, Elmwood 8t., near Rox- 
bury St. 

* 20, Ward Room, Mesting House Hill. 

“ 91, Dudley Street Opera House Build- 
ing, Dudley St. 

** 99, Booth, LamartineSt., near Boylston 

‘* 93, Minton Building, Hyde Park Ave. 

‘© 94. Ward Room, Dorchester Hall, 
Field's Corner. 

‘* 95, Ward Room, Old Town Hall, Wash- 
ington St., Brighton. 


City election, Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1903. 





CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Connecticut W. S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting Nov. 13 in Royal Arcanum 
Hall, Meriden. 

The president, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, now in her 82d year, expects to preside 
at the three meetings. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt is to be the principal speaker. Although 


the date could not be fixed upon Mrs. Stan- 


ton’s birthday, the glorious life of that great 
pioneer will not be forgotten. The Political 
Equality Club furnish the place of meeting, 
and will serve a collation both noon and 
night to all visitors. Those who have been 
guests in the past remember how royally 
that club can entertain. I[t is hoped that 
there will be a good attendance. 
E. D. Bacon. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
INA M. STARKER. 

The suffrage cause in Detroit has lost a 
dear and valued member, Miss Ina M. 
Starker, who recently died of typhoid 
fever. 

She was the youngest member of the 
Detroit E. S. A., being but nineteen years 
old, and was one of its most earnest and 
active members—a beautiful and gifted 
girl full of enthusiasm, courage, and am- 





bition, She had just graduated from the | 


Central High School, where she had ex- 
erted an excellent influence for high and 
progressive ideas, 

When, during the last year, an oratori- 
cal contest among the students was pro- 
posed, Miss Starker was the only girl who 
consented to compete. Her oration, on 
**Woman’s Part in Civilization,” was an 
excellent paper, was well delivered, and 
won her great commendation. 

The week before her illness she was 
planning the earnest work she would do 
to advance the suffrage cause. It was not 
girlish enthusiasm, but a mature under- 
standing, beyond her years, not only of 
the principles of the cause to which she 
was devoted, but of the hard work and 
sacrifices it would require, 

Such was the promise of future useful. 
ness in our young friend that we feel that 
in this young life the cause has lost a pos. 
sible leader. A sister of Miss Starker, 
Mrs. Lenor Starker Bliss, was president of 
the State E. S. A. two years ago. Another 
sister, Miss Maud Starker, is an efficient 
worker in the Detroit Society. 4. P. J. 


—_——_@o_——_ 


MARY C. SAWYER, 

Shakspeare, in the ‘‘Seven Ages,”’ says 
the last scene of all, that ends this event- 
ful history, is second childhood and mere 
oblivion. This is not always the case. 

Miss Mary C. Sawyer died recently in 
her home at Spring Hill, Somerville, 
Mass., at the advanced age of 83, in full 
possession of all her mental faculties. 
This venerable woman had been confined 
to the house fur the largest part of a year, 
but was always patient, sweet, cheerful, 
and courageous. She was a firm believer 
in woman suffrage, and an ardent white 
ribboner. 

Miss Sawyer was an omnivorous reader, 
but she handled only the best current re- 
ligious literature, and then passed on her 
books to others. She was generous, and 
systematically gave a portion of her in- 
come to God’s poor. 

Miss Sawyer was born in Lancaster. 
She had lived for twenty-five years in 
Somerville, where she was widely known 
for her philanthropies, and as a@ woman 
of rare excellence. She is survived by 
two sisters, Miss Emily Sawyer and Mrs, 
Kenney of Iowa. 

Miss Thayer was a niece of Mary Saw- 
yer, the subject of the poem, ‘‘Mary had 
a little lamb,’ who married Columbus 
Tyler. Husband and wife were connect- 
ed with the McLean Asylum for forty 


years, M. J. M. 
—@——— 


MRS. SELINA D. HOLTON, 

At the annual meeting of the Chester 
County Equal Suffrage Society, held in 
Oxford, Pa., Oct. 22, the following memo- 
rial testimony was adopted: 

*This Association has met with a seri- 
ous loss since its last meeting in the de- 
cease of its able secretary, Mrs. Selina D. 
Holton. 

‘Her keen, incisive intellectuality, ex- 
tensive reading, which brought her in 
touch with a wide range of human inter- 
ests, and her unflagging energy combined 
to form a character of more than common 
ability. 

“Her religious intuitions and ethical 
perceptions awakened aspirations for the 
higher life in herself, and the desire to 
‘lend a hand’ to any movement through 
which mankind may be stimulated to no- 
ble purposes and righteous living. Thus, 
naturally, she enlisted in the woman’s 
cause; not only for the betterment of wo- 
man herself, but because the human race 
must improve with woman’s advance- 
ment, 

“She was among the earliest to join in 
the formation of the Kennett Equal Suf- 
frage Society, and continued actively in 
its service and in that of the Chester 
County E. S. Society as long as her physi- 
cal strength permitted. 

‘“‘We spmpathize with those who have 
lost in her a dear personal friend, and 
mourn when such faithful laborers are re- 
moved from the white harvest fields of 
progress. Wecan but trust that others 
will arise, as willing and as able as she, 
and consecrate their heaven-given powers 
to forward the good work as long as its 
need continues to exist.” 





Justice to the Woman, 
By BERNIE BABCOCK. 
6 Special Drawings. 


This powerful and mang novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
835 Broadway, New York City. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
lace to do housework, where he can also receive 
english lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta- 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious ey griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempered.” Address this office. 





THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.— Next week 
will be presented the romantic comedy, 
‘*Heartsease,”’ originally brought out in 
Chicago half a dozen years ago. It was a 
success in all the large cities, and found 
great favor in Boston. It deals with the 
trials and tribulations of a young com- 
poser, ia love with one of his pupils, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Lord Neville. Mar- 
garet promises to ask her father’s consent 
to their marriage as soon as Temple's 
gue opera has been successfully pro- 

uced. The opera is accepted by a Lon- 
don impresario, but the manuscript is 
stolen and then the trouble begins. The 
plot is skilfully worked out. ‘Hearts. 
ease’ will be played only one week. 
Chocolate bonbuns distributed at the 
Monday matinee, 











Ladies’ “Primus” 
SHOES 


We call attention to our La- 
dies’ “Primus” Shoes, hand 
sewed, Goodyear welt, made on 
orthopedic lasts, requiring no 
breaking in; also our high arch 
boots and oxfords, Cuban heels, 


$3.50 


“Fallen arch” and what is 
known as “flat foot” treated in 
our Ladies’ Shoe Department. 

We call attention also to our 
“Lasell” Corset, manufactured 
for and controlled exclusively 
by us. This is the popular 
corset of the season. 


$5.00 to $12.50 





A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER. 





The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satu:- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
EpitTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months rine. Se «2 1.25 
Per Annum - : : - 2.50 
Single copies - - - . “9 05 
The best source of information upon the wo 


manquestion that I know.”—(Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information iY we, what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Jous- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost »pn, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y¥. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York Chy. ” 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at- e, Rev ANNA H. Shaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss LAvRA CLay. Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. ' 
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We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 
Kentucky, Covington, Nov. 11 and 12. 

New Hampshire, Milford, Nov. 18 and 19. 

California, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 

Michigan, Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


“Tl am always interested in the National Column and in Ohio news.’’—Lucie S. 
Weaver, Washington, D. C. ‘ 





; Mt enjoying the National Column very much this year.’’—Anne Burgess, Port- 
and, Me. 


Readers of this Column will be glad to know that Mrs. Catt will soon have some 
International suffrage news for us, which she will give to us through this medium. 





Mrs, Jennie K. Brown, member of the Executive Committee for the National 
in Minnesota, is secretary of the building committee of the Library Association of Lu- 
verne, Minn. This committee is composed of three women and two men. 





A young woman in our Association who, ever since I have been treasurer, has con- 
tributed annually a dollar or more to the National, writes me that she has levied a 
small tax on her salary for suffrage work, and no matter what comes, she will pay 
that tax. ‘Go thou and do likewise.” 





Within the week Progress subscriptions have been received from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland and Nebraska. Calls for literature have come from Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey and Kentucky. 





Remember, dear friends, that the next of ‘the days we celebrate”’ as suffragists 
comes on Nov, 12, the 88th anniversary of the birth of Mrs. Stanton. The souvenir 
for this occasion, which has been described several times in this Column, is on sale at 
Headquarters, Warren, O. Price two cents apiece, postpaid. Order at once. 


We have added to our National life-membership list the name of Mrs. George A. 
Smith. Mrs, Smith will be pleasantly remembered by the delegates to the New 
Orleans Convention as the young woman who, with Prof. Ammons, represented Col- 
orado. Since that time, however, Mr. and Mrs. Smith bave taken up their residence 
in Seattle, Wash., their present address being 1900 East Union Street. 





All the friends and acquaintances of Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
will be delighted to learn that she has so far recovered from her recent illness as to be 
out in the busy world once more, To know Dr. Eaton is to love her, and her illness 
caused numberless hearts to ache. We are happy to be able to send out this cheering 
news of her recovery, 


The Headquarters force appreciated deeply a telegram from the New York State 
Convention, expressing greeting and best wishes for the cause. All of the fall con- 
ventions, so far held, seem to have been exceptionally successful. This augurs well 
for the National Convention next February. The sucess of the various auxiliaries 
goes to make up the success of the mother Association. 





A correspondent in Washington, D. C., asks, ‘Can you not give the price of the 
History of Woman Suffrage in the National Column each week?’ Certainly we wish 
to give all the information possible about the History. The set of four volumes costs 
$12, the fourth volume $3. Order of Miss Anthony, 17 Madison St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The resolution on woman suffrage, adopted by the Women’s National Single Tax 
League at the convention of that association last June, has just been forwarded to 
Headquarters. It reads: ‘Resolved, That this Convention extends greetings to the 
Equal Suffragists all over the land, believing that taxation without representation is 
as unjust now as in 1775, and that women should have a voice in making the laws 
under which they have to live.” 








The annual conventions of New York, Maine, Missouri, Massachusetts, Wisconsin 
and Rhode Island will all have been held when this is printed. At the New York con- 
vention Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt and Miss Shaw were all present. Mrs. Catt was the 
evening speaker for the Maine peopie. Miss Shaw spoke at the Massachusetts meeting, 
and is spending a week in speaking and organizing in that State, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. Miss Shaw is also to be present at the Michigan and Ken- 
tucky conventions, 





The Illinois E. S, A. bas just sent to the National auxiliary dues for 57 new mem. 
bers, most of them received during the recent State Convention at Joliet. This con- 
vention, according to reports of those most interested, was the most successful held 
by the Illinois Association in years. Certainly we all rejoice in the success of any of 
our auxiliaries in any direction, 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. will hold a business session at the Guild House, 1227 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Saturday, Nov. 7, beginning at 10 A. M. At this session dele- 
gates to the National Convention will be elected. At7P. M. of the same day a ban- 
quet will be given in the New Century Club Drawing Room, to Susan B. Anthony and 
the other officers of the National Association. The officers will be in Philadelphia 
that week attending a business committee meeting at Rev. Anna Shaw’s home at Mt. 
Airy. Miss Anthony and some of the other officers are to speek at a meeting of the 
New York City W. S. A. on the afternoon of Nov. 3. 





Miss Laughlin has reached California, and doubtless by the time this letter appears 
she will have commenced her organization work. Miss Schlingheyde writes that 
before Miss Laughlin reached the State they had a call for her to speak from one of 
the largest clubs in San Francisco. Mrs, Sperry writes that she took Miss Laughlin 
to her home upon her arrival, to allow her to rest a few days after her long trip, and 
that everybody who has met her is charmed with her. We wish California the fullest 
possible measure of success in her six mouths of organization work. 





At the last National Convention Miss Laura Gregg was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. She wishes to present at the next Annual Convention ‘‘Ways 
and Means of Raising Money.’’ She has thought that if clubs throughout the States 
which have raised $10 or more a year would write to her, 622 Paxton Building, Oma- 
ba, Neb., telling her bow they raised the money, she might be able to report the same 
in some general form to the National Convention. All suffragists are greatly interested 
in the question of money raising, and clubs which have succeeded in making money 
will be glad to give Miss Gregg the information desired. 


The removal of the Headquarters from New York to Warren made it necessary to 
enter Progress at the Warren postoffice, and we have had a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance in this connection, but are now able to report that Progress has been 
admitted at the second-class rates. Because of the delay in admitting it, the October 
number was not mailed until the middle of the month, although it was in our hands 
and ready for mailing early in the month. We make this explanation here fur the 
benefit of all interested. A number of our subscribers have written asking why they 
have not received the paper. To all such we have, of course, replied directly, but 
there may be others who have wondered at the delay who have not written, and so 
this published explanation is for all. The October number contains a mass of testi- 
mony on the workings of woman suffrage in enfranchised States, from ministers in 
each of these States. Persons wishing copies of the October issue for circulation 
among their friends in churches are invited to write to Headquarters forthem. We 
are pleased to note the interest the different States are taking in Progress. Nebraska 
and California have followed the example of Minnesota in making a serious effort to 
obtain subscribers. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
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WHEN LOVE I8 STRONG. 
When love is strong 
It never tarries to take heed 
Or know if its return exceed 
ts gift; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No atrifes, belong. 


It bardly asks 
If it be lov ed at all; to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the beloved’s sake, 
Of bitter tasks. 





THE QUIET WAY BEST. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
What's the use of worrying, 
Of hurrying 
And scurrying, 
Every body flurrying 
And breaking up their rest, 
When everything is teaching us, 
Preaching and beseeching us 
To settle down and end the fuss, 
For quiet ways are best? 
The rain that trickies down in showers 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers, 
And gentle zephyrs gather up 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming 
cup. 
There’s ruin in the tempest’s path, 
‘I'bere's ruin in a voice of wrath, 
And they alone are blest 
Who early learn to dominate 
Themselves, their violence abate, 
And prove by their serene estate 
That quiet ways are best. 





HELEN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





The autumn seems to cry for thee, 
Best lover of the autumu days! 
Each acarlet-tipped and wine-red tree, 
Each russet branch, and branch of gold, 
Gleams through its vei! of shimmering 
haze, 
And seeks thee as they sought of old: 
For all the glory of their dress 
They wear a look of wistfulness. 


In every wood I see thee stand, 
The ruddy boughs above thy head, 
And heaped in either slender band 
The frosted white and amber ferns, 
The sumach’s deep, resplendent red, 
Which like a fiery feather burns 
And over all, thy happy eyes 
Shining as clear as autumn skies. 


I hear thy call upon the breeze, 

Gay as the dancing wind, and sweet, 
And underneath the radiant trees, 

O’er lichens gray and darkling moss 
Follow the trace of those light feet 

W hich never were at fault or loss, 
But, by some forest insiiuct led, 
Knew where to turn and bow to tread. 


Where art thou, comrade true and tried? 
The woodlands cali for thee in vain, 
And sadly barns the autumn-tide 
Before my eyes, made dim and blind 
By blurring, puzzling mists of pain. 
I look before, I look behind; 
Beauty aud loss seem everywhere, 
And grief and glory fill the air. 


Already, in these few short weeks, 

A bundred things I leave unsaid, 
Because there is no voice that speaks 

In auswer, and no listening ear, 
No one to care now thou art dead! 

And month by month, and year by year, 
1 shall but miss thee more, and go 
With half my thought untold, I know. 


1 do not think thou hast forgot, 
I know that I shall not forget, 
And some day, glad, but wondering not, 
We too shall meet, and face to face 
In still, fair fields unseen as yet, 
Shall talk of each old time and place, 
And amile at pain interpreted 
By wisdom learned since we were dead. 





The Mistake about Mr. Parkins. 


BY A. M. L. HAWES. 


‘It seems too bad to give it up now.” 

Miss Tully tried to speak indifferently, 
but she looked at Helen sharply, and there 
was an anxious undertone in her voice. 
The rapid tapping of Helen's pencil work- 
ing out a problem io algebra on the slate 
was the only answer. An old yellow dog 
curled up on one corner of the lounge 
groaved in his sleep, and his mistress 
drew a long breath. 

Helen scrutinized her slate and then 
said, suddenly: ‘Did you speak, Aunt 
Miranda?”’ : 

“| was thinking about the items for the 
Journal,” said Miss Tully. ‘Seems as if 
we should hate to give up the paper, and 


getting news is such an easy way to pay 


for it, but—’’ Helen was puzzling over 


the lost « again, and Miss Tully ‘stopped 


with an «her sigh. 


fliog myself into the breach! I will save 
my country—no, my weekly literature. I 
will write the Gambo items until your 
eyes are better.’’ 

Miss Tully’s smile was a failure. 
Helen, do you suppose you could?” 

“Could? Write? Well, I can ‘copy all 
the letters in a big round hand.’ ”’ 

“But you know, dear, you are so—ab- 
sorbed in algebra, and—’’ 

Helen dropped into a chair. ‘Say I’m 
heedless, aunty, careless, irresponsible. 
Do call things by their right names. I 
acknowledge everything, but I will be 
good, I'll read everything to you before 
I send it off.” 

Miss Tully looked relieved. ‘If you’ll 
be sure to do that, dear. But you know, 
| Helen, how offended Mrs. Stacy was be- 

cause I put in that about her new carpet. 

It would have pleased a good many, but 

her husband didn't know anything about 

it till he saw it in the paper, and he didn’t 
| like it.’’ 

**Well,’’ Helen promised, ‘I'll go round 
and read the items to everybody; at least, 
to the authors of each and every separate 

| iniquity,” 

| “I haven’t told you, dear,” interrupted 
| Miss Tully, “but I’ve heard Sarah Hig- 
| gins’s sister say their correspondent up at 
| Kildee got a handsome plated teapot last 
| Christmas—a present from the Journal, 
| and I thought maybe we might—well, get 
| something,” she finished, humbly, ‘if we 
| do pretty well.’’ 

Helen caught up her book and slate, 
and hugged her aunt. ‘*We’ll beat every- 
body, once I’m to the front,’”’ she cried, 
‘but I must be off now! You'll be proud- 
er than a peacock of your giddy niece.” 

Aunt Miranda was proud when she and 
Helen went over the items the next even- 
ing. The week had been eventful for 
Gambo, Two of the neighbors had had 
visitors, and a new minister had come, 
These items were always safe, and the 
Sunday paragraph was a long one. 

Delegates had been chosen for the W. 


“> 








C, T. U. Convention, and a summer board- 
er at the Springs Hotel had bought Aunt 


| Patience Robinson’s Plymouth Rock cock- 





srel to take to New Jersey at a price that 
fairly elated the old woman. 

Miss Tully leaned back ic her chair in 
great contentment when she and Helen 
had gone over the neatly-written pages, 
and put them inside the stamped envel- 
ope. She tried to put away, also, the 
vision of the plated teapot that would 
shine before her. 

She had gone to prayer-meeting with 
Mrs. Levi Hanna, when Luella Halley 
came in to see Helen. Luella and Helen 
had edited the academy paper. She 
brought the news that twins bad arrived 
at Roscoe Pickering’s, but Helen said the 


| Pickerings lived just outside her aunt’s 





territory. 

“Then you ought to put in about old 
Mr. Parkins,”’ said Luella. ‘‘He’s awful- 
ly sick. Dr, Peabody’s been there ever 
since before supper. He can’t live, and 
if you don’t put it in, Mose Dunlap up to 
the Corners will have it in his column, 
That’s what they call getting the ‘scoop’ 
on you,” said Luella, nodding her little 
head. ‘Here, I'll write it,’’ she added, as 
Helen hesitated, ‘and you work out the 
equation in that seventh one forme. My 
mother says she believes ciphering with 
letters isn’t right. I’m sure I don’t see 
any sense in it.’’ 

Luella wrote her item and tucked it in 


| the envelope, while Helen, engrossed in 


zand y, scarcely nuticed her. She mailed 
the package on the way to school in the 
morning without remembering the new 
contribution, nor did she think of it 
again until Luella ran up to her one 
morning before school, several days later, 
gasping: *‘O Helen, I don’t know what 
you'll do! Mr. Parkins is awfully mad 
about that piece in the paper—that one I 
put in about him. They say he called for 
his trousers just as quick as he found out 
about it, though he could hardly stand, 
and he says he’ll give ‘that meddling old 
maid’—that’s your aunt—‘something to 
last her a spell.’ Aren’t you scared?” 
Luella asked, curiously, for Helen seemed 
to grow taller all at once, and her face 
wore a look that was new to Luella. 
‘‘And that wasn’t the doctor’s carriage 
| at his house. ‘'I'was somebody come to 
see his sister. Helen, you won’t tell I 
wrote it, will you?’ Luella begged. ‘‘I 
meant it all right, and your aunt’s respon- 
sible, any way.”’ 
| You needn't be afraid,” returned 
Helen, coolly. ‘I must go home now ard 
see Aunt Miranda, but I won’t tell,’’ she 
added. 
| Helen burst in on her aunt with the 


The silence roused Helen. She flung | question: ‘‘Didn’t you see the item about 
her book and slate into a corner of the | Mr, Parkins? Of course you did, and 


lounge, threw herself on her aunt, put | 


both arms round Miss Tully’s neck, and 
said: 


“Of course we can’t give up the Journal, | didn’t.” 


Aunt Miranda. I have to get out the puz 


wouldn’t even scold the worthless girl 
who broke her promise and abused your 
confidence; but I must tell you, aunty, I 
Helen caught her breath and 
the telltale words with it, for just then 


gles, and you want the rules for knitting ‘she saw Mrs. Jeremy Dunlap on the 
and pickles, and we haven’t any two dol-! jounge. ‘I hear he’s very angry, aunty, 


lars. But, behold—’’ 


Helen stood up and I’m afraid he'll come down here.” 
straight, and beat upon her breast — “I 


‘*He’s been here,’’ said Mrs. Dunlap. 


“Been?” Helen turned on her aghast. 
‘‘Was he cross?”’ 

“Cross?” burst out Mrs, Dunlap again. 
“He was mad—downright mad! He act- 
ed like a crazy creature, I ran right over 
as soon as I saw him, and I don’t know 
but he’d have stayed and scolded till the 
cows came home if his horse hadn’t got 
tired of waiting for him.” 

‘Now, Helen,’’ said Miss Tully, ener- 
getically, ‘‘when I’m afraid of Joel Par- 
kins, I’ll let people know it. I’ve spelled 
him down in school too many times.’’ 

“But, aunty,’’ urged Helen, “I’m to 
blame.’’ Miss Tully straightened herself 
in her chair, ‘I’m responsible,” she 
said, impressively, ‘‘and the responsibility 
I've taken I shall stand to. Go straight 
along,’”’ and Helen went out, very misera- 
ble, and not caring that Mrs. Dunlap fol- 
lowed her. 

“I wish you had been there, Helen,”’ 
Mrs. Dunlap said. ‘You never heard 
mortal man make such a fool of himself. 
He said the world was so full of gossip he 
couldn’t milk a cow or change his shirt 
but there was an eye to a hole in the wall, 
watching him. He said nothing ailed 
him, only a little bilious spell when he’d 
eaten too much green stuff, and he was 
going to get your aunt discharged from 
the Journal.” 

‘**He didn’t say that!’ cried poor Helen. 

‘*He did!’’ declared Mrs. Dunlap. ‘He 
said the first time he went down to the 
city he’d go into the office and make a 
complaint about her. But there, you 
needn’t mind him; we all know what 
Joel Parkins is.” 

But Helen refused to hear more. She 
only saw the silver teapot fade away, and, 
worse still, her aunt unhappy and dis- 
graced. It was a black day. 

“Are you afraid he can do anything, 
aunty?’ she asked, anxiously, a little 
later. 

Miss Tully tossed her head. ‘Afraid of 
Joel Parkins! I hope not, But [ don’t 
mind saying, Helen, it isn’t pleasant to be 
talked to so. Nobody likes to hear hor- 
nets buzzing, even if they know they 
won’t be stung. No, it isn’t pleasant.’’ 

She did not confess that she had cried 
after Helen and Mrs. Dunlap were gone, 
for she saw that the girl was repentant 
and troubled enough now. 

‘Would it have been as bad,’’ she 
asked, “if we had put in the same thing 
about somebody else?’’ 

“It wouldn’t have been delicate, any 
way,’’ answered Miss Tully. ‘‘Dying’s a 
kind of personal thing, you see, and it 
isn’t nice to know people are talking you 
over that way. But the Parkinses were 
always dreadfully afraid of dying. It 
seems to run in the family. Joel’s sister, 
Mary, never would hear a word about 
death or go to a funeral; and they’re all 
always frightened when they’re sick lest 
they should die, but their chances are as 
good as anybody’s. It’s never well to 
hurry people away,’’ Miss Tully added, 
meditatively, after a pause. There was a 
little silence. 

‘And the silver teapot?”’ said Helen, 
softly. 

“Humph!” returned Miss Tully. “I 
suppose that was childish in me. It 
would look well on the table,’”’ she said, 
after she had knit once round, ‘‘but ’tisn’t 
vital, No, it isn’t vital.”’ 

**Do you suppose he will get the Jour- 
nal to discharge you?’’ asked Helen. She 
could hardly speak the words, but Miss 
Tully gathered herself as for battle, and 
answered, stoutly: 

‘*That I know nothing about, and I care 
nothing about. If Joel’s feelings have 
been hurt, I’m sorry, but 1’m not behold- 
en to him or to the Journal, and if they 
don’t know good, faithful work when 
they’ve had it four years, they may find it 
where they can.”’ 

Miss Tully’s tone implied that it would 
be no easy task to replace her services, 
and probably she was right. 

‘I should like to send Mr. Parkins a 
note and tell him I’m sorry,’ said Helen, 
after a while. 

Aunt Miranda laid down her knitting 
and considered. “I think that would be 
well, myself,’’ she said, on due reflec- 
tion, taking up her work again. ‘Yes, 
when anybody’s off the track it does rather 
help about getting on again to own up. 
Yes, Helen, it would be a good plan.”’ 

Mr. Parkins’s sister, Fidelia, who kept 
his house, laid a note by his plate the 
next night at supper time, and while Miss 
Tully and Helen were still at breakfast 
the morning after, the old man came to 
their door again. He knocked rather 
softly, and when Helen opened the door 
and asked him in, he sat down by the 
stove, his gray head bent, and drew the 
draft slide in the hearth slowly back and 
forth without noticing Miss Tully’s ‘Good 
morning!”’ 

‘Fact is, Miranda,’ he began, lifting 
his face, ‘‘you know Im an old fool—al- 
ways was a fool, and I’ve come down to 
say so. I always knew it, but when I 
read the little girl’s note, and saw how 
she took all the blame on herself —’’ 





Miss Tally tried to speak, but Mr. Par- 





kins gave no heed to her. He went on: 
**Fact is, Miranda, that little piece in the 
paper has been the salvation of me. You 
know I haven’t spoken with my brother- 
in-law, Silas Preble, fur ten years. Hada 
quarrel about some hay,’’ he explained, 
turning to Helen, who sat staring at him, 
“and when he saw I wasn’t going to live, 
down he came, and said he was the one to 
blame. Well, he wasn’t any more to 
blame than I was, but the amount of it is, 
we've made up, and if Silas Preble wants 
all the hay in my barn he can have it be- 
fore I'll lug such a weight another ten 
years. Yes, sir!’’ and Mr. Parkins fell to 
work again on the slide absently. 

‘*‘Miranda,”’ he said, at last, ‘you know 
I haven’t had anything to do with Mary 
Susan since she married Jed Adams, be- 
cause I didn’t like old man Adams. Mary 
Susan is the only child I’ve got,’’ the old 
man’s voice broke, and then rang out tri- 
umphbantly, ‘‘She’s come home! Yes, sir, 
and with two babies!”’ 

He faced his listeners now. There was 
a light on his face. ‘The little girl looks 
just as Mary Susan did when she was lit- 
tle, but the baby—he’s a boy—came and 
climbed into my bed this morning. Ob, 
he’s a tearer—he’s afraid of nothing!”’ 

“I’m very glad,’’ Miss Tully began; but 
the sound of her voice reminded Mr. Par- 
kins he had more to say: 

‘‘And Mary Susan, she got hold of the 
little girl’s note—’’ he waved his hand 
toward Helen—‘‘last night, and she felt 
bad, she and Fidelia. And says she, ‘O 
father, *twas that piece in the paper 
brought me home!’ 

**Well, I’m knocked flat. There’s noth- 
ing for me to do but come down and give 
my thanks to you.’’ Mr. Parkins was on 
his feet, smiling at Helen. ‘And seeing 
as your crab-tree isn’t bearing this year, | 
brought down a few; and I want you both 
to come over and see Mary Susan. [| tell 
you—that boy—he’s a tearer!”’ 

Mr. Parkins opened the door and 
brought in a basket which he put on the 
floor; then he stepped hastily outside 
again. 

“Oh,” he said, turning back into the 
face of the thanks from Miss Tully and 
Helen, *‘when I go to the city, I’m going 
to the Journal office to speak a good word 
for our correspondent at Gambo, I'll set 
you up, I tell you!” and Mr. Parkins 
laughed like one who felt power in his 
hands. 

He leaned forward inthe buggy. ‘*Don’t 
forget to come up!’’ he shouted. ‘I want 
you to see that boy, Miranda. His name’s 
Joel,’ and Mr. Parkins drove chuckling 
away. 

Helen closed the door and drew a long 
breath, 

‘*We're out of that difficulty, after all, 
and I see the teapot shining afar, aunty!’’ 
she cried, exultantly. 

‘But don’t you forget it was a scrape!’’ 
gasped Miss Tully, almost breathless. ‘'I 
shan’t forget it. It wasn’t a delicate thing 
It was not.”’ 

“O aunty!’ chattered Helen, irrele- 
vantly, pulling the cover off the basket. 
“Crab-apples! What aman! It’s peaches! 
A whole basket of the loveliest peaches! 
Ob, isn’t Mr. Parkins just a darling?’’— 
Youth’s Companton. 





SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 

Only seven years ago there was nota 
school playground in New York City. 
Now the law says that another public 
school shall never be built without an 
outdoor playground. Sixty splendid new 
schools have been built. Mr. Riis says: 

*‘Some of these schools have the play- 
grounds on the street, and some on the 
roof, and on the latter, last year, Mayor 
Low’s board of education put brass bands 
in the summer evenings during the long 
vacation, and invited in the neighborhood. 
If you have any doubts about the millen- 
nium’s coming nearer, you should have 
been there then. It seemed to me, when 
I saw three thousand children dancing to 
the tune of ‘Sunday Afternoon’ on top of 
the school that had been used so long as a 
kind of a jail in which to lock them up 
for the convenience of some one who 
wanted to get rid of them—it seemed 
then as if we had put on seven-league 
boots in the race to distance the slum and 
the janitor”’ 


> 





REST ROOMS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Mr. Mark Bennitt, superintendent of the 
general press bureau of the St. Louis Ex- 
position, says ample accommodations will 
be provided for women and children, He 
says: ‘‘We shall have within the world’s 
fair grounds a hotel with over two thou- 
sand rooms. Guests of this hotel may 
retire to their rooms at any time during 
the day for rest without leaving the 
grounds.’’ A plan is also on foot to pro- 
vide a day nursery of ample accommoda- 
tion for small children, and the Fraternal 
Temple will be especially equipped for 
women with children. The house of Hoo- 
Hoo, Organized Lumb:rmen, and the 





Burns Cottage, will furnish additiona) 
resting-places, The board of lady mana- 
gers will provide a building for the use of 
women, and the King’s Daughters are 
planning to provide special headquarters 
for them. About forty State buildings 
will provide rest rooms and nurseries, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

In New York City in eight months last 
year there were 4,221 lectures in public 
school buildings, attended by more than 
a million listeners, few of whom would 
have heard any instructive and interesting 
lecture but for this opportunity. 

Governor Bates has appointed Mr, Win. 
ship, editor of. the Journal of Education, 
a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Eduzation. This board was cre. 
ated by the Legislature of 1839 under the 
guidance of Horace Mann, whom the first 
board elected as its secretary. There are 
eight members, each appointed for eight 
years, one a year. The board elects a 
secretary, its various agents, of whom 
there are four, and an examiner of normal 
schools. The board has entire charge of 
the nine normal schools and the normal 
art school, promotes all legislation in the 
interest of the schools, and certificates 
teachers upon examination. No other 
State has any body of official educators to 
compare with this in duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

The registration of pupils in the regular 
day public schools of Boston, not includ- 
ing those in the two special schools and 
seven special classes, is 89,178. This is 
2,028 more than one year ago. 

The fund established by the late George 
Peabody, the London American philan- 
thropist, now amounts to $2,100,000, and 
the income from it is about $80,000. It is 
used chiefly for the promotion of educa. 
tion in the South, The largest sum thus 
far has gone to the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville, Tenn., which has re- 
ceived $40,000. It was agreed at the re- 
cent meeting of the trustees of the fund 
in New York City that in the future the 
aim shall be to aid summer schools in- 
stead of teachers’ institutes as in the past. 





A COLLECTOR OF FLEAS. 

One of the Rothschilds of London is a 
well-known collector of fleas. Many in 
Kansas City the summer of 1902 and in 
the flooded district last summer could 
sympathize with the distinguished finan- 
cier. However, he is not looking for sym- 
pathy; he is looking for fleas. He is the 
greatest flea expert and collector in the 
world. He has fleas of almost every vari- 
ety, gathered from all climes and taken 
from nearly every species of bird and 
beast extant. There is one flea, however, 
which this greatest of world’s flea fanciers 
has not, and which he must get in order 
to be happy. It is the Arctic fox flea. 
There are only two Arctic fox fleas in 
captivity, and they are held at prices 
which even a Rothschild apparently does 
not feel at liberty to give. Last spring 
Mr. Rothschild commissioned an Arctic 
whaling vessel especially to hunt for the 
Polar fox flea The boat has come back 
without the coveted flea, hence his offer 
of £1,000 to any one who will hand him 
the flea so dear to his heart. He is hav- 
ing the whaler fitted out for a second ex- 
pedition.— Christian Advocate. 


WHAT TAMMANY MEANS TO PARENTS. 

Last week a young girl came into the 
office of the Woman’s Municipal League 
and asked to see one of the ladies there 
alone. She had evidently been pretty 
once, but now, in her shabby gay clothes, 
she had lost most of her beauty with her 
youth and health. She had come to beg 
the Woman’s Municipal League to reprint 
the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Facts for Fathers 
and Mothers.’’ She was told that it was 
not regarded as wise to reprint this pam- 
phiet. She then told her story. She had 
dearly loved the man she married, but 4 
few days after the wedding he had placed 
her in a disorderly house. She was kept 
there five months, and she was never al- 
lowed to go out. Once she got where she 
could call to a policeman, but he passed 
along without paying any attention to 
her. Finally she grew so ill that they let 
her go. Her health shattered, she had 
tried to earn money, but had failed every- 
where, except on the street. ‘I have 
come,”’ she said, ‘‘to save the other girls. 
If Tammany gets back there will be a lot 
more of us out there.’’ She was asked if 
she would not give her name, so that the 
officer of the Woman’s Municipal League 
might try to help her. “I have no name, 
and you'll never see me again, There's 
nothing you can do for me,”’ she said, and 
with that she left. To-night sheis out on 
the street. 

It may or may not be wise to reprint 
the pamphlet, ‘‘Facts for Fathers and 
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Mothers,” but mast we not face the ques- 
tion of whether we, by our indifference, 
are not risking the return of this awful 
collusion between the police and vice? 
One can help by giving his time and 
strength, or by sending money to R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, the Citizens’ Union, No. 18 
East Sixteenth Street. Will not the man 
or woman who reads this letter follow 
this poor woman’s lead and help to *‘save 
the other girls?’’—Josephine Shaw Lowell 
in N. Y. Tribune. 





A BRAVE MAN. 

Colonel Higginson, when asked to name 
the incident of the Civil War that he con- 
sidered the most remarkable for bravery, 
said that there was in his regiment a man 
whom everyone liked, a man who was 
brave and noble, who was pure in his 
daily life, absolutely free from the dissi- 
pations in which most of the other men 
indulged. One night at a champagne sup- 
per, when many were becoming intoxi- 
cated, some one, in jest, called for a toast 
from this young man. Colonel Higginsou 
said he arose, pale, but with perfect self- 
possession, and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I will 
give you a toast which you may drink 2s 
you will, but which I will drink, if you 
please, in water. The toast that I have 
to give is ‘Our Mothers.’”’ Instantly a 
strange spell seemed to come over all 
those tipsy men, They drank the toast 
in silence. There was no more laughter, 
no more song, and one by one they sluok 
out of the room. The lamp: f memory 
had begun to burn, and the name of 
‘‘mother”” touched every man’s heart — 
Independent. 





A SCHOOL WAR IN NEW JERSEY. 

Without precedent, it is said, in the 
history of New Jersey, the Legislature 
has been convened in extra session the 
second time in one year. The occasion 
for its assembling is to insure the amend- 
ment or repeal of the new school law. 
Under the old plan, the selection of li- 
censed teachers was left to the local 
authorities, and the several districts man- 
aged their own affairs. Under the new 
law all this is changed; it involves, it is 
charged, an autoc: atic seizure of the local 
school functions by the State Educational 
Department, The State Superintendent 
can “hold up” moneys needed to run the 
schools if the local boards do not do things 
just as he wants them done; he has the 
commission of every school teacher in the 
State at his mercy, and is empowered to 
make new school districts and change old 
ones whenever the whim seizes him, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 19th Annual Convention of tke 
Ohio W. S. A. was held at Sandusky, Oct. 
15 and 16, in the Hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce. All the local arrangements 
were exceedingly well made, and all the 
sessions well attended. 

The reports of the officers showed an 
immense amount of work done within the 
year, and the reports of county and local 
societies indicated a better business or- 
ganization among the societies than ever 
before. The outlook for future growth is 
certainly most encouraging. 

Fraternal greetings were received from 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the State Grange, and the Ladies of the 
Maccabees. 

It was voted to do organization work 
the coming year in those parts of the 
State where, in the opinion of the execu- 
tive committee, it is most needed; to con- 
tinue State Headquarters at Warren, with 
a clerk regularly employed, and to con- 
tinue publishing the ‘‘Club Letter.” 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Honorary president, Mrs. Frances M. 
Casement, Painesville; president, Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren; vice-president, 
Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo; corresponding 
secretary, Bertha M. Coover, London; re- 
cording secretary, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, 
Sandusky; treasurer, Dr. Sarah M. Siew- 
ers, Cincinnati; auditor, Dr. Sarah P. Gas- 
ton, Niles; member of national executive 
committee, Marie Jenney Howe, Cleve- 
land, 

Delegates and alternates to the Wash- 
ington Convention were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Delegates, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, San- 
dusky; Mrs. A. F. Harris, Warren; Mrs. 
Emma S. Olds, Elyria; Mrs. Annie M. 
Hobson, Athens; Mrs. Katherine M. Hin- 
shilwood, Alliance; Mrs. Lucie C. Har- 
mon, Toledo; Elizabeth J. Hauser, Girard; 
alternates, Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, Cincin- 
pati; Mrs. Emma P. Mendenhall, Atwater; 
Mrs. D. M Caplise, Warren; Mrs. Sally 
J. McCall, Cincinnati; Mrs. R. L. Adams, 
Sandusky; Mrs. William Kline, Toledo. 
Mrs. Margaret Vickers, Athens. 

It was voted that the executive com- 
mittee fill any vacancies in the delegation. 

Thirty-three regularly elected delegates 
were present, and about a dozen fraternal 





delegates or delegates by courtesy. All 
the sessions of the convention were ex- 
ceedingly business-like, and the delibera- 
tions were all harmonious. 

The privcipal address the first night 
was given by Mrs. Howe, while Rev. 
Anoa H. Shaw was the speaker the second 
night Mrs. Howe delighted everybody, 
and Miss Shaw never made a better speech 
at an Ohio convention, which is saying a 
great deal. Mrs. Upton presided with 
dignity at all the sessions, and was in her 
usual good spirits, 

At its final session, the executive com- 
mittee elected Mrs. Emma 8S. Olds chair- 
man of committee on finance, reélected 
Miss Hauser chairman of press committee, 
r 6lected Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Mrs, Kath- 
erine Hinshilwood and Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore as honorary vice-presideots, and 
added to the list Mrs, Sarah A. Bissell 
and Mrs. Annie M. Hobson. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, women are taxed}without rep- 
resentation and denied thegright of en- 
franchised citizens: 

Resolved, By the Ohio W. S. A., that it 
protests against the degradation of dis- 
franchisement, and will labor unceasingly 
to secure the full rights of citizenship for 
women. 

That we recognize the need of legisla- 
tion in behalf of dependent and delinquent 
ciildren, and we declare ourselves in favor 
of the establishment of juvenile courts 
throughout Ohio. 

That we rejoice in the success of wo- 
man suffrage in Colorado, now just com- 
pleting its tenth anniversary. 

‘bat we recommend the celebration of 
the birthdays of our noted leaders in the 
woman suffrage movement. 

That we believe the only real correction 
for child labor will be afforded by the 
ballot in the hands of intelligent and in- 
terested women, acting in unison with the 
better class of men in suppression of this 
danger which confronts our State. 

ibat we make the single standard of 
morals a constant practice as a means of 
promoting equality in the home and in all 
social relations, 

That this Association appreciates the 
action of Mayor Jones of Toledo in ap- 
pointing our worthy vice-president, Mrs. 
Bissell, to a place on the Library Board of 
that city. 

That this Association favors the co- 
guardianship of children in this State. 

That we urge all tax-paying women to 
have written on their tax receipts, ‘Paid 
under protest.”’ 

That we exercise greater diligence in 
the right of franchise in school elections, 
because we should use the small opportu- 
nity afforded us, 

That we protest against the unjust laws 
which forbid women from acting as trus- 
tees of public institutions, maintained at 
public expense, where women and chil- 
dren are inmates, 

That we express our appreciation of the 
courtesy and assistance of the press 
throughout the State as a superlative fac- 
tor in the sowing of suffrage sentiment. 

That we record our tender thankfulness 
for the privilege that it was ours to enjoy 
in the friendship, comradeship and sym- 
pathy of Mrs. Ellen Sulley Fray, Mrs. Jen- 
ny H. Jones, and others of our fellow co- 
workers who have passed to the higher 
field of action, the contemplation of whose 
excellent characteristics as citizens will 
serve to make us believe more sincerely 
and labor more faithfully for equality be- 
fore the law. 

We protest against the action of the 
Ci. cinnati Board of Health in introducing, 
without legal warrant, the European sys- 
tem of sanctioning and superintending the 
social evil; we call attention to the fact 
that this practice is unjust to women, 
ethically indefensible, and a sanitary fail- 


,ure; that it has been abolished in England, 


Switzerland and elsewhere, and is the ob- 
ject of a strong and growing opposition 
wherever it prevails, 

That the thanks of the Ohio W. S., A. are 
gratefully extended to the Sandusky W. 
S. A. and to the Chamber of Commerce 
for courtesies extended to us, and to the 
Sandusky Register, the Evening Star and 
the Evening Journal for extended reports 
of our Convention and editorial endurse- 
ment, 

Never within the experience of the 
writer has the Ohio W. S. A. held a con- 
vention so successful from every stand- 
point. Every person scheduled to appear 
on the program appeared, the delegate 
body was an earnest, conscientious one, 
the attendance was good, the speakers 
were most acceptable, and the attitude of 
the Sandusky people and the press wasall 
that could be desired. 

The next Convention is to be held at 
London, Madison County, on invitation of 
the Elective Franchise Association of that 
place. ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 

Chairman Press Com. O. W. 8S. A. 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK E, 8, LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the first fall meeting of the New 
York Equal Suffrage League, held Oct, 
15, delegates were elected to the conven- 
tion of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and to the convention of 
the New York State W.S. A. The club 
decided to give a reception to Mrs. Catt, 
and to hold eight meetings, one to take 
place on the afternoon of election day as 
a memorial to Mrs. Stanton. The Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 





Harriet Taylor Upton, and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, who will be passing 
through the city on their way to the 
meeting of the National Officers at Phila. 
delphia, will speak at this meeting; and 
an effort will be made to bring t» the 
gathering people who may be induced to 
join the club. 

After the business, Mrs, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman made a short address. She 
urged all the members of the club to read 
the book on sociology recently published 
by Professor Ward of the University of 
Washington. Particular attention should 
be paid, she said, to chapter 14, which 
contains an exposition of his gamocentric 
theory of the origin of sex. Mrs. Gilman 
gave a short resumé of the chapter. The 
gamocentric theory, she explained, was 
opposed to the androcentric theory of the 
origin of sex: This belief regarded man 
as the primarily created being, who, when 
found to be lacking in complete self-suffi- 
ciency, was given fora companion a sup- 
plementary and dependent creature made 
from his rib. The story of Adam and 
Eve, mythological as it is now considered, 
is symbolic of a very dominant and influ- 
ential belief, found in the prevalent ideas 
concerning the relation between the 
sexes, 

Professor Ward shatters this doctrine 
of the origin of sex by his more scientific 
and biological theory. The first form of 
life was an asexual creature which prop- 
agated itself by simple division. The 
second stage of sexual development is 
called conjugation. This process occurs 
when the vitality of the creature is ex- 
haustedjby‘division and when it seeks a 
fresh stimulus by absorbing an animal of 
the same species. The next stage is 
marked by the appearance of the differ- 
entiation of the sex-cells. Gradually, by 
the process of natural selection, a male 
cell is slowly developed from the former 
asexual animal. The primitive asexual 
animal, then, corresponded to the female; 
the male was a later development, evolved 
from the primitive type in order that the 
process of reproduction might be more 
satisfactorily accomplished. Through the 
same process of selection, and because 
the best of the species were always chosen 
by the female for mates, the male gradu- 
ally attained a position of prominence and 
strength. This attainment is marked in 
the human species, but in the human spe- 
cies alone, by the complete subjection 
and domestication of the female. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Gilman pointed out 
that, in the gamocentric theory of Profes- 
sor Ward, there was not to be found the 
usual justification for this state of affairs. 
It is the female, not the male, who is the 
primary, eternal, and permanent element 
in life; it is the male, not the female, who 
was created ‘for a purpose,’’ and who is 
the supplementary, accidental factor in 
the universal scheme. And the impor- 
tance of this theory at the present time is 
this: Woman, the permanent and con- 
structive force in nature, is beginning, 
after centuries of oblivion, to reassert her- 
self; the world, which hitherto has been 
dominated only by the katabolic and de- 
structive force of man, is beginning to 
realize the necessary inadequacy displayed 
by this force alone in coping with all situ- 
ations, and to appreciate the value of co- 
operation between the sexes on a broader 
scope and in a wider field than has here- 
tofore been attained. Cc. L. 





MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, Oct, 13, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Detroit was not recreant to the memory 
of Lucy Stone on her anniversary, though 
no mention of our Detroit meetings has 
been sent to the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
Both the Equal Suffrage Association and 
the W. C. T. U. held special meetings, and 
gave fine programs. 

The E. S. A. Commemoration meeting 
was held at the residence of Mrs. Helen 
Philleo Jenkins, and the parlors were 
filled to their fullest capacity. There 
were floral decorations, and the portrait, 
with Lucy Stone’s autograph, added to 
the attractions. 

Mrs. Sara P. Skinner gave a sketch of 
Lucy’s early life, and Mrs. Jenkins told «f 
her Oberlin experiences and her early 
struggles in public speaking, when women 
were jeered at as “out of their sphere,” 
and mobs were a frequent method of at- 
tack. Several who were present had met 
Mrs. Stone, and gave personal reminis- 
cences and anecdotes. Mrs, May Stocking 
Knaggs, of Bay City, told some pleasing 
incidents about meeting Mrs. Stone in her 
home, and Mrs. Ketcham of Grand Rapids 
paid a high tribute to her courage and gen- 
tle firmness. One speaker said she bad al- 
ways remembered Lucy Stone because of 
her sweet voice, which Col. Higginson 
declared would remove the bitterest an- 
tagonism that a man might have felt be- 
cause of her opinions. Mr. Blackwell 
and Alice Stone Blackwell received a 
large share of appreciation. 

In speaking of Mr. Blackwell one lady 
said there were ‘two men to whom the 





women of this country should erect mon- 
uments—Henry B. Blackwell and T. W. 
Higginson.”’ A lady called out, ‘make it 
three, and add the name of George Wil 
liam Curtis.”” The meeting was followed 
by a social hour. Refreshments were 
served, and Lucy Stone Souvenir cards 
were distributed to every lady present. 

It was a very enthusiastic occasion, and 
made several of the younger members ac- 
quainted with a noble woman to whom 
they owe more than they had _ ever 
dreamed. Hw. P. J. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 
There is no more effective way to aid 
the cavse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 


A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 


For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 








1, Tbe Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 


3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4, Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations, 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational! Responsibilities of the Home 
- of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
spp. 

_appaanioen of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi§ 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers, 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘*William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘*Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ApBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough pacwtene of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans. 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5& The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. i 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Se mpathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


Our Place in Evolution. 
Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


lll all - 


2. 
ing. 
3. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
4. 
5. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap. 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 
Woman Suffrage 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

CBpnotions to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Bible for Womau Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Catechism, by Lucy 





DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compil ° 
Esther F. Na bm setters 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of it, ov T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, b 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on § 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundr 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, b 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 
for 25 certs. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 


Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Mariborough St., Boston, Mass 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S APPEAL FOR 
MACEDONIA. 


Lady Henry Somerset has appealed to 
the Christian women of the wor!d to unite 
in petition and influence on behalf of the 
Macedonians, whom the great powers, for 
selfish reasons, are permitting to be 
slaughtered without effectual interfer- 
ence. She urges women everywhere to 
rouse Great Britain to intervene in the 
interests of thousands of helpless women 
and children, who are at the mercy of the 
Turks. Lady Henry says in part: 

“‘Scarcely seven years have passed since 
those dark days in the year that was called 
by William Watson a ‘year of shame,’ a 
time burned into the memory of all who 
came into personal cuntact with the per- 
secuted, perishing multitudes from Ar- 
menia. 

**] shall not forget the impression made 
upon me in the great hospital at Mar- 
seilles, where, with Frances Willard, I 
received the fugitives who came on the 
Orange boats with their coats ragged and 
stained with blood, with wild eyes and 
pale faces; the haunted look of women 
who bad seen their children murdered be- 
fore their eyes, and the set faces of men 
whose wives had been dragged from them 
to a fate unspeakable. These pass in 
slow procession before me, as I think of 
the year in which the hillsides of Armenia 
ran with blood. 

‘*And to-day we wake to find that the 
same conditions are prevailing; that the 
Turk is once more marching with misery 
in his wake. 

“The newsboy passes down the street 
and cries ‘Massacre of Christians—Turk- 
ish outrages at Krushevo—40,000 Macedo- 
niaos believed to be killed; every village 
destroyed,’ and we throw a cvin into the 
boy's hand, and turn the pages aud read 
the hideous news, and theu pass on to our 
own interests, feeling that it is the busi- 
ness of others to deal with the great in- 
ternational questions that surround this 
horrible tragedy. 

**But is it so? 

“That is the question. 

**Can the Christian women of the world 
read unmoved the story of children 
thrown into the flames at Monastir, of one 
village alone where two hundred women 
were murdered by the bashi bazouks, who 
set fire to the houses, shooting every one 
who tried to escape; of women gathered 
togther in a bouse svaked in petroleum 
and fired by the soldiers, of women who 
have met a fate that is indescribable, of 
65,000 people in ove place alone, wander- 
ing rovfless, starving and Lomeless in the 
hilis of Lebanon? 

‘Is it not time that a united protest be 
made that shall at any rate make the 
voice of Christian womanhood heard upon 
this question? And tue safer the home, 
the higher the civilization, the more in- 
cumbent is it upon them to do what in 
them lies to protect the interest of those 
oppressed and agonized women held in 
the grip of the hand of the Turk. 

“God grant that at this juncture men 
and women everywhere may begin to un- 
derstand what is the responsibility laid 
upon them at this hour, and that the gov- 
ernments of Europe may reunite, regard- 
less of the advantage which may come by 
the acquiring of a seaport to one great 
nation or extra territory added to another, 
and that they may realize that the only 
true concert of Europe is one which will 
maintain the principle of that religion 
which has made Europe the civilized cen- 
ter of the world! 

“To the women of America, who have 
great moral force at their command, I 
would appeal in this most holy warfare 
for aid; to arouse women everywhere, to 
bring to bear the irresistible strength of 
Christian influénce, the tide of public 
opinion, and above all to help England to 
awaken to her vast responsibility, and to 
realize that, although she may have no 
gold or diamond mines to annex, she has 
the honor of English chivalry to maintain, 
which is greater than gold or gain; for 
from the days of Shakespeare until to-day 
it ever must be true that 


“‘Where great additions swell and virtue 
one, 
It is a dropated honor.” 

The appeal of Lady Henry has met with 
earnest response from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. 
John A. Logan, Phoebe A. Hanaford, 
Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, Clara Barton, Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, president of the National 
Mothers’ Congress, and scores of other 
prominent women throughout the United 
States, and petitions are being widely cir- 
culated. 

This week a strong relief committee has 
been orgauized in Boston for the practical 
purpose of feeding the starving Macedo- 
nians. There ought to be a large re- 
sponse. Contributions for the Macedo- 
nian relief fund should be sent to Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Devonshire St., Boston. 

“There are 100,000 women, children and 
aged men, homeless, shelterless, barefoot, 
afflicted by epidemics, suffering from 
cruel wounds, wandering in the snow of 


the Macedonian mountains, dying of cold 
and hunger.”’ 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney writes: ‘“‘The 
JOURNAL is kept well up to the mark. I 
read it with constant interest.” 

A friend in Washington, D. C., sends a 
new subscriber, and says: “‘My object— 
aside from helping the cause— was simply 
to benefit the JouRNAL in a small way. I 
thought if I should succeed in getting the 
twenty-five new subscribers, thereby en- 
abling me to turn the twenty-dollar pre 
mium directly into the JouRNAL fund, it 
would be a nice little help that I could 
not give otherwise. If I succeed, well 
and good; and if I fail, you will please 
accept the few names I send you, and 
take ‘for the deed, the will.’ I cannot 
tell you what an inspiration those blessed 
words of sweet Lucy Stone have been to 
me, ‘Live to make the world better.’ ”’ 

In the thirty-four years that the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL bas been published, no 
one bas ever betore tried to earn the 
twenty-dollar premium for the sake of 
giving it back to the paper. It is a unique 
instance of good-will and disinterested- 
ness. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Two young women from Denver, Col., 
who are freshmen at Smith College have 
received honors. Miss Jeannette Welch 
has been chosen one of the directors of 
the Athletic Association, and Miss Mary 
Kirtler has been elected treasurer of the 
freshman class. These are among the 
highest marks of esteem that can be be- 
stowed by the students, 


The entering class at Bryon Mawr num- 
bers 122 students from 21 different States. 
Pennsy!vania supplies 45 or over one-third 
of the whole; New York sends 25; Massa- 
chusetts, 10; Illinois, 9; New Jersey, 7; 
Maryland, 3; California, Kentucky, Ohio, 
‘Oregon, 2 each; Colorado, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, 1 each. The average age is 
eighteen years and six mouths. Episco- 
palians are in the majority, 49 belonging 
to that church. The Presbyterians fol- 
low with 18. About two-thirds were pre- 
pared for college in private schools and 
one-third in public schools, The strict 
requirements in Latin, and two of the 
three languages—French, German and 
Greek—make it perhaps difficult for some 
public schools to give the needed prepara- 
tion. 

Inquiries are being made every year by 
the secretary of Barnard College about 
the occupations of the alumna. Eleven 
classes have now been graduated, and the 
answers of the alumna of 1899-1902 show 
that last year more than half of them were 
married, or were engaged in no specific 
work. A little less than half were teach- 
ing. About 40 per cent. of these were 
teaching in private schools; about 40 per 
cent. in public schools; about 10 per cent. 
as private tutors; aud about 10 per cent. 
in colleges. There were several secre- 
taries and librarians, seven graduate stu- 
dents, three women in business, one law- 
yer, one inspector of tenements, one mis- 
sionary, two authors, and a dean of a col- 
lege. The class that left Barnard last 
year shows the greatest proportion of 
graduate students, About one-quarter of 
the class ia taking advanced work at uni- 
versities. 

Miss Florence Converse, the author of 
‘Long Will,’’ just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., graduated from Welles- 
ley with the degree of B. S., in 1893. Miss 
Converse is a native of New Orleans, and 
with the exception of five years spent in 
San Francisco, she lived there until she 
entered college. Since 1897 she bas made 
Boston her home, and for five years she 
lived at Denison House, the College Set- 
tlement. Since January, 1900, Miss Con- 
verse has held an editorial position on The 
Churchman. In Juve, 1903, she received 
the degree of M. A. from Wellesley. Miss 
Cuonverse’s books are “Diana Victrix”’ 
(1897), @ novel portraying characteristic 
types of Northern and Southern life; 
“The Burden of Christopher’’ (1900), a 
novel concerned with the conflict between 
capital and labor, and ‘‘Long Will” (1903), 
a romance of the fourteenth century, de- 
scribing the Peasants’ Revolt. Miss Con- 
verse has also written a number of articles 
and short stories, one of which, ‘Company 
Manners,”’ attracted comment on its pub- 
lication in the Atlantic a few years ago. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 





HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 27, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
The meetings of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club closed in the early summer 
with two very pleasant functions. The 





first was a reception given to Mrs. Emily 





P. Colling, at her home on High Street. 
In August she passed the eighty-ninth 
mile-stone in life’s journey, and from the 
time she formed the first suffrage society, 
following close upon the Seneca Falls con- 
vention, her interest in the cause has 
never abated. After coming to Hart- 
ford to live, she founded in 1885 the Equal 
Rights Club. 

After refreshments had been served, 
speeches were called for, and several 
ladies and gentlemen spoke. But the 
brightest speech of all was the closing 
one by the veteran leader herself. Age 
has not dimmed her fine intellect, as her 
impromptu and bright speech abundantly 
proved. The pleasant evening closed with 
the unanimous wish that the beloved pi- 
oveer might live to see a hundred years, 

The last function was a picnic enjoyed 
by the club at the pleasant home, in 
Wethersfield, of Miss Abby Wright, who 
at eighty-seven years retains ber vigorous 
and bright mind, with a thorough kaowl- 
edge of the questions of the day, in which 
she is intensely interested. With a sister 
somewhat older, who passed away a few 
years ago, she joined the Equal Rights 
Club in its infancy, keeping up her mem- 
bership ever since. 

To the bountifully-filled table, supplied 
by the picnickers, was added ice-cream 
by the hostess, and after a delightful 
afternoon we came away hoping we might 
enjoy more picnics with the same bright 
hostess as the seasons roll around. 

A program of study for the club has 
been arranged and printed, and we are 
looking for a profitable and successful 
year. Two meetings have already passed 
very pleasantly. On the evening of Oct. 
23 the subject was ‘‘Must there be Pau- 
pers?’’ Upon this Mr, James G. Bacon, 
Charity Commissioner of Hartford, ad- 
dressed the club, and was followed by 
other speakers, among them President W. 
L. Green of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, who remarked on the conditions 
existing in Hartford. 

The subject of the meeting of Nov. 6 is 
“The New Thought,”’’ and will be present- 
ed by Miss Minnie Davis. 

ELIZABETH D. BAcon, 
Vice-Pres. Conn. W. 8. A. 


—- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


THE Boston EQuAL SUFFRAGE Asso 
CIATION FOR GooD GOVERNMENT held a 
meeting on Friday evening, Oct. 23, at 8 
P. M., at the Cottage Place Schoolhouse. 
Mr. George H. Page presided. After the 
transaction of business Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell gave, by request, reminis- 
censes of Lucy Stone, closing with an 
earnest appeal to the ladies present to 
register aud vote for school committee, 
Mr. Page followed, expressing his warm 
appreciation of the work of Lucy Stone, 
seconding the appeal, and giving times 
and places of registration. Refreshments 
followed. Classical music by Beethoven 
was beautifully rendered by Mrs. C. W. 
Tilton. 

At the next meeting, in charge of the 
Committee on Public Schols at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Nov. 3, at3 P. M., Rev. E. H. Capen, 
president of Tufts College, and Miss Sa 
rah Arnold, dean of Simmons College, will 
speak on ‘‘The Relation of Women to the 
— Schools.’’ All interested are in- 
vited. 


City Pornt.—The League held its first 
meeting of the season on Oct. 28, iu Pil- 
grim Hall, South Boston. Mrs, Luther 
presided. There was five vocal music by 
Mr. Parsons, with Miss Ingraham as ac- 
companist. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
answered by request three common ob- 
jections. A social reception fo l»wed, 
with refreshments, and a dance by the 
young people. There was a large atten- 
dance and a lively and interesting meet- 
ing, largely composed of young men and 
women. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON : 


Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building. Bo-ton, Mars, 





MISS GURING, Ladies’ Hatter, is now pre- 
pared to show attractive models in Millinery. 
She will this season make a ~~} | of Hats, 
Toques, etc., at prices ranging from five to ten 
dollars, at Room 6, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in ‘Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





BUTLER, WAITER, OR COACHMAN — 
Armenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 
some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. Has experi 
+nce in both kinds of work. Address ALEX 
ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., Montello, Mass, 





TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs E. HayDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, i4 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 





HOUS#* WORK.—Armenian y. ung man wants 
pace to do housework. One year’s experience. 
Speaks English. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington St., Boston. 





— 
——— 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson, Phenix. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, 2100 Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 


Member National Executive Committes 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Yatencte 8t., 


Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 


ConnNEcTiouT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. or Columbia, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 


26 T St., N. W., Washington. 


GrorGiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINoI8, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


Lyp1anA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


IowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 554 7th St., Des Moines. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LovuIsiaNA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1235 Harvard 8t., N. W., Washington 


Mrs. E.mina Springer, 428 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago, 

sfester M. Hart, 140 Woodruff Place, 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hon, | *?*P ols. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Napoleon Ave., 

New Orleans. 


Marne, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 1631 Eutaw Place, Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 68 La Grave, 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Grand Rapids 
Mrs. EK. A. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


MIssissiPPiI, Miss Hala Hammond Butt, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 


3856 D-Imar Boulevard, Clarksdale. 


MissouR!, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Kow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. P.S. Begg, 3629 Lydall B’lv’d, St. Louls 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Norra Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Batavia St., Toledo. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffrey, 400 Origonian B’l’g, Salem 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia, ; 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A.C Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A.M Jewett, 195 Carpenter St., Providence, 
Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 


SouTs Dakora, Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G, Tharin, 
68 Washington 8t., Charleston, 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urag, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT, Rev. A. M. Smith. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele Ashmun, Enumelaw. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
Mrs. N. J. Croake, 513 South L St., Tacoma. 


WE=st VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R, Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 
Ex. Com., Miss Willetts, Homewood, Roslyn, L. I. 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 eee - St., 
oston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic bene 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Puwelton Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Kennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 8ist St., 

; New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 

Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
22 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth 8t., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. ——- < Ave., 
. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Koyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 


Mrs. Elnora M Kabcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Ohio. 


{Increase of Membership. 
Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Church Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid ou receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman's Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage), 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackweli. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 














MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 
Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 





F. FISK, 








——— 





The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
in every city. They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 
magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. It is the most attract- 
ive magazine in the market, Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
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